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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education is continuing its programmatic 
research into occupational adaptability and transferable skills. The publicatioii reports the 
proceedings of a national symposium that examines, from several per^>activei; the application of 
occupational adaptability and transferable skills in preparing individuals for tomorrow's cafBers - 1 
The symposium was one of several efforts conducted within this research project to gain a better 
understanding of the needs and abilities of individuals in applying various skills in a variety of life 
and work situations. 

Conducted by the National Center's Transferable Skills Program and sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education, the symposium took place on December 6, 1978, at the American Vocational 
Association's annual convention in Dallas, Texas. The symposium presenters— from industry, 
business, education, and research -chose to focus on how training for adaptability can increase 
the use of human resources in the labor force and illustrated the logk:al and intuitive appeal of 
these notions. 

The opinions expressed in the symposium presentations are those of the presenters and do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions or perspectives of the Transferable Skills program, the National 
Center, or the National Institute of Education. 

The National Center wishes to express its appreciation to the four symposium prannters: 

a Paul Barton, The National Manpower lnstitut6;Wartiington, D.C 
a George Copa, The University of Minneapoits; Minneapolis^ Minnesota 
a Richard Peterson, AT&T; Basking Ridge, New Jersey 
a Jerry Short, The University of Virginia; Chariottesville, Virginia 
a Judy Springer, The Athena Corporation; Bethesda, Maryland 

The planning, coordination, and editing of the symposium was shared by William Ashley, 
Nancy Laitman-Ashley, and Connie Faddis. Our thanks, also, to the American Vocational Association 
for its assistance in accornmodating the symposium at its annual converrtion. The valuable advkre 
of Robert Stump, Project Officer from the National Institute of Educatio n, is acknow todge d . The 
symposium was produced under the supervision of Frank Pratzner, Program Uirector of the Trans- 
ferable Skills program at the National Center. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The results of this symposium have added a broad range of new knowledge to what the 
Transferable Skills program at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education has 
conceived as the nature, implications, and applications of transferable skills and occupational 
adaptability. As represented by the symposium presenters, the concepts and value of transferable 
skills and occupational adaptability appear to have logical and intuitive credibility to a broad 
audience of interested parties. 

Occupational Adaptability and Education/Training 

In his view of occupational adaptability, Jerry Short offers strategies for teaching adaptability 
that could represent avenues by whk:h different people may become adaptable. Short sees problem 
solving basic to occupational adaptability, especially.in the aUlities to identify problems and generate 
alternative solutions. He recommends teaching strategies so that students will be provided with 
additional experiences in practicing skills in different situations. Because styles of learning differ. 
Short believes that individuals will learn better and perceive adaptability in different ways if they 
are exposed to a variety of work situations. 

A message in Judy Springer's presentation echoes that in Short's. She believes that options 
can be expanded, through helping individuals to take greater respQnsibility in the use of their 
learning styles and problem-solving capabilities. The teaching of transferable skills and occupational 
adaptability will require educators and trainers to attend to styles of learning in order to maximize 
learning, transfer, and perfonnance. 

George Copa believes that an individuars specific vocational preparation should be based on 
his or her talents and ''motivated skills." The general education should focus onprobleohsotving 
and decision-making capabilities. If these were developed to an acceptable level ofcompetency, the 
specific vocational preparation later in school might be facilitated and the success of transfer of 
skills to and within appropriate occupational clusters for individuals should be enhanced. 



Transferable Skills, Occupational Adaptability, and Woric 

Paul Barton's presentation dealt with labor market data (primarily in what he tenned the 
"youth labor market") to explore the relationships between education and work. Applk:ation of 
the concepts of transferable skills and occupational adaptability were examined and questioned. 
Barton pointed out that general and vocational education programs tend to be designed to meet 
needs of the labor market, but the realities don't always fit the popular models; there are many 
"labor markets," not merely one gigantic pool. 

Another problem Barton dealt with in the link between vocational preparation and work is 
that most youth work experience delays skill transfer until later, when the persons enter the "adult 
labor market" Most youth are employed in jobs that Barton claims use few skills (such as retail 
sales, the fast-food industry, or low-level finance and clerical vw)rk), and provide few career ladders 
and promotional opportunities. Generally, not until youths have passed age 20 will they obtain 
adult-level entry positions. 



Richard Peterson, a manager in specialized training for AT&T, said that employers are 
concerned about workers transferring their skills, and adapting in the work settings Companies 
are attempting to maximize the use of human resources through improved transfer of skills and 
SSl"'!^' ♦"^'"^ ^" Peterson's discussion of AT&T's efforts in developing general- 

izab le skills training for managers at and across various levels. Springer also implied that some 

r 1."^ J®^*^'?^^^ maximizing transfer of skills in industrial training programs, but 
the efforts have so far been limited in success and scope, and have not been widely reported 
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INTRODUCTION 



Issues 

Many Americans today face a complex and dynamic worid of social, economic, and techno- 
logical change. The family, school, church, and government all reflect the dynamic character of life. 
But none seems to be affected more than the world of work, Most Americans spend a large portion 
of their lives engaged in some sort of work. They identify strongly with their work affiliations and 
even their leisure time revolves around and is limited by their work. 

. Due to the dynamic nature of this advanced industrialized society, work tasks, expectations, 
and values of job holders continue to change as do the demands and context! in which they perform 
tfiem. Not only are jobs changing, but people are also changing their jobs and occupations. Occupa- 
tional mobility-any move from one occupation to another-is becoming the rule for many people 
in ^e American labor force. On the average, one-third of all American workers change their occu- 
pations over a five-year period. For example, only 47 percent of men and 40 percent of women 
with occupations in 1965 had the same occupation five yoars laterJ 

It is in the area of job mobility that two concepts are paramount: occupational adaptability 
and transferable skills. Occupational adaptability might be defined as the capacity of people to 
adapt to an environment and/or adapt the environment to themselves. Bask: to occupational adapt- 
ability is the ability to transfer skills to different situations. In the world of work, transferable skills 
are often described as ''the skills and abilities which an individual brings with them from job to job, 
and which apply to each job.'"^ 

A symposium conducted by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education at the 
Ohio State University, and sponsored by the National Institute of Education, took place on 
December 6, 1978 at the American Vocational Association's Annual Convention in Dallas, Texas. 
This symposium examined, from several perspectives, the validity and utility of occupational adapt- 
ability and transferable skills in the worid of woric. Four specific objectives under this general topic 
were addressed: 

• To expand and clarify the meaning of occupational adaptability and transferable skills; 

• To focus on factors that affect these concepts; 

• To identify and illustrate the utility of these concepts for individuals; 

• To explore directions for further research in these areas. 



^ Sommtrs, D., and Eck, A. "Occupational mobility In the Amsrictn labor force/' Monthly L»bor Rmfi€w, 
January 1977. 

^ Pratzner, F.C. Occupational Adaptability and Transfarabia Skills (Info. Sarias No. 129). Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
Stata Univarsity, National Canter for Resaarch in Vocational Education, 1977:(22-25). 
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Format 



The symposium probed issues of occupational adaptability from a number of related 
perspectives. Five presentations made up this symposium: 

• Jerry Short (presenter) spoke on "New and Changing Occupations: Jobs and Skill* for 
Tomorrow. In his presentation. Dr. Short offered strategies for teaching adaptability 
that could assist individuals in becoming adaptable. swraoiiity 

• Aif.n^lII^i^'^n ^P;®*"^**) «P0^« °" "An Employer's Concern with Occupational 

r tSn2pr,Sni^" ^TI."^^ "^iL^* *^P'°y*" ^^'^ become avvare 
S,.mLi °^ ^° specificity in successfully preparing 

themselves and others for a lifetime of work. r k »Ha 

• Paul Barton (presenter) spoke on "The Early Youth Employment System." Barton's 
S"?nni!!. ? '^bo"- market data to show a reLtlonship between education and 
Trp PviS the coiKepts of transferable skills and occupational adaptability 
were examined and questioned. 

• Judy Springer (presenter) gave a status report on 'Training in Business and Industry." 

mi,in?/^"*^^T'.S employers are making headway in maxi- 
mizing transferof skills in industrial training programs. She also suggested that options 
22 .l®?!""?®? *'''?"^ ind-viduals to expand and take greater responsibility in 

the use of their learning styles and problem-solving capabilities. 

• ?,!^tKL^°'''j£''^"^^''l'?°t? °^ "Occupational Adaptability and Transferable Skills: 
Kw?w w Reaction. In his presentation. Dr. Copa reviewed major issues discussed 
by the other symposium presenters. ui».u»bu 

rJ.^^f P^"^?."^ addressed a major topic area that might expand and clarify the meanina 
anoS'tiT"' ^'P^'l'"^ transferable skills. Many of 'che?/mp^ium pre^,nt«i rt.^ ' 
Zrn.JL'°" ''f °^ occupational adaptability and skill transfer to real life experiencwfor 
S ,nH Jit ^ P"^"^®"- succinctly stated. "Let's get it out there into the real 

world and get t working on everyday problems. Experience will be the best motivator for accept- 
ance, and will lead to even more experience. In other vwrds. Try It-you'll like it' " 
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J«rry Short it ChaimMn of tht Foundations of Education 
D^piirttntnt and Anoeiata Oaan of tha School of Madiclna 
at ^ Univariity of Virginia. Ha hai conductad raeant 
ttudjw of tha trantfarabia ikillt for tha Amarican Talaphona 
^ 7^!?^ Company that focutad on diffarancai in Dcilla 
raquirad for iaaming taaki in school lattingi and in iob 
mtingi. Ai a con«iltant to tha Southaait Asian Ragional 
Cantar for Educational Innovation and Tachnology, ha has 
studlad transfarabia sicills raquirad of taachars and othar 
school parsonnal who managa innovativa aducational 
programs. 
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NCW AND CHANQINQ OCCUPATfONC: 
X)M AND tKILU RM TOMOfmOW 



Jtny Short 
UnivMityofVirsinia 

f [fclfltlflM ' * * » 

In 1890, WilliMn Jamti dtieHM &n untdueattd ptnon m tomtont ^ k "ranpHiMtd by 
•II but tfitmott habitual situation." In comraithttaid, an tducatidpMpn to onti«hoii"abla 
practically to fxtrieata himailf bymaamof thawamplaiwith \Nhich htomamoiy toitOfid...from 
circumttancaa in \M^i^ ha wai mm i^lacad balbrt." (Jamais 1IM, p. 29) 

Inthaiamabookjamai ilkmratadthtdtotinctionbatwaananaducaiadandunaducatad 
parson with a ttory about tha faiiurt of a ichoot to taach itudants to riipond to naw drcunwtanea*^ 
avm whan a naw circunmanca wai only liiflhtly diff^t from an old ona: 

A f riand of mina, viiitina a school, \Mai askad to axamina a young dass in 
gsography. QIaneing at tha book, sha said, "Supposa you should die a ho(a 
in tha ground, hundradi of faat daap, how should you find it at tha bottom 
->warmar or coidar than on top?" Mona of tfM dass raplying, tfM ta«har 
said, "I'm sura thay know, but I think you don't ask tN ((uaatlon quits 
ri^tiy. Lat ma try." So, taking tha book, sha said: "In what condition to 
tha intarior of tha globa?" and racaivad tha immadiaia anawsr from half tha 
class at onca: "Tha intarior of tha globa to in a condition of ignaoua Mkm." 

(Jamais 1809, p. 60) 

Thara to a striking similan'ty bitwaan Jamas' concapt of an aducatsd parMn and our cunant 
concspt of occupational adaptability. Whan adaptabta paopla find thamsalwa s in a naw situation, 
thay can quickly idantify tha naw probiams tiMt naad to ba soivad, gsnarata altsmata solutions to 
tha problams, tsst thasa naw adutkm, and latm naw appropriata rssponsas. In doing th to; adapt- 
ablapaoptosatupnawconsaquancasthatrawiardthamindtanawsituatkXL In contrast, non- 
adaptabia paopla araunabia to act in a naw situation or can oniyrssoft to habitual rasponaas that 
hawa baan suocassful in tha past Monadaptabia paopla think in cirelaik fail to racognixa that tha 
naw situation prasants naw probiams, and tharafbra do not attsmpt.to gsnarata naw sokitkxisand 
loam naw actions. Bscausa tha old habitual acts ssidomsucoaad in tha naw situation, nonadsptabia 
paopla rscaiva no positivaeonsaquancas in ih(» naw situation, and tsnd to bacoma dsprassad and 
unproductiva. 



Adaptability and Ona Seanario of iha Futura 

Imagina for a momant your own iavel of adaptability if you wsra suddaniy shipwrsckad on a 
dassrt island. Ona seanario of tha futura to noit too diffarant from this: tha jMnsrio.that pradicts 



JrH''!!!' 'L°'°*'!!^r '""^ ' consequent return to a primitive society. In such a scenario would vou 



For example, did your biology courses prepare you to identify the difference between edible 
and poisonous plants? Did your geography and physics courses teach you how tTfinSTnki^ 
water or how to convert salt water to fresh water? Did your education in histon/ arL music ?nri 
Lterature prepare you to fill vast, empty hours with activities that Z ^Xd^Zl^il 
Zar;pS''"H ^° books, television, or movi«? D^J^^r c^S^^'J^hology 

human re^tions, and philosophy prepare you to withstand the rigors of the climate *e iiSS 
and the other problems of living in a world without technologicalconvenien^esT ' 

""^^ °^ '"^^y- °^ probably represents the most demandina 

change m circumstances, requiring us to be ultimately adaptable in order to^^Se ^xTe^are 

r^SZ^^^^^^^^^^ "^"^ -V require^al^cS'LTna't? 



Adaptability Today: From School to Work 

In 1974 we conducted a series of studies (Short, Dotts, Short, & Bradley 1974) for the 

thrfliS ^Th'°"!. * J''^'^''' ^"^P^^y ^^^^ ^"^^ ^^""9 °" *el2^; o'Xt b* ty for 
the future. In th«e studies, we interviewed a number of new employees of the Bell Syrtem vZ) 

^^ntr^ri"' *r "^r"- "'^^"^ ^^"^ also talked to Si.mi'^fSt^e 

contrast between their schools and their jobs. For our context here, it is useful to thinkTih^ls 
^ they now exist, as representing the past; and current jobs as repr^sentinr^e fS^re I heUeiTLt 

what schools teach and what jobs require, into the future-where jobs will make evTn ansa^r 

™ir:strtt^^^ Two examples of our findings, R"e:Sfnnnd';;a* will 

serve to illustrate the types of discrepancies we found. 

ffe^ing. New employees frequently commented on the great difference in reading in school 

TuesSon Xed tX"' f'' ^"""''^ ^ ^° ^ ^^'^ ^° an^^^r a'Jr "en 

question related to the reading. In a sense, the purpose of reading in school was to find an answer 

to write-in contrast they found that most of the things they were required to read on tfie job^re 
h^to°w'^'"'!.*''^*^'"^ "^"^"'"^ instructions were re^Tn ^der to fin7 

tn roJI'i?*"?^"? Situations in school where they were required 

"I!"'' '^f °^ A °^ them even noted that one of the fuiKtiSis of 

Sh^ !lre^ i°if^ ? h"'" 'f?*'"?.'?^ '^'^ P"'^^* unnecessary. For example, math da^ in 
^s^c^Z '''"^"S '° '^'^""t' '«^"^'"9 how to work problems by reading 

instructions The employees said most math teachers demonstrated how new problems were worked 
rather than let the class learn this by reading the math textbook. 

.hn.i^fc'""! r'"^ was made by my nine-year-old son, John. He came home one day, indignant 
about his math homework assignment. He wanted help because he didn't know how to do the 
^^^rlnt J° ^'^ '"^ t^'^tbook. On the same page as the homework 

assignment was a beautiful description of how to work the problems and two completed and anno- 
ated examples. I pointed these out to John. He replied, "Daddy, don't you know that you don't 
learn how to do math by reading a book? The teacher shows you how to do math problems. Now 
show me. ) 
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In the project we used a simulated task to study the way reading skills are used on jobs. In 
the simulation, employees were asked to read the job information material shown in Figure 1 and 
use it to direct their own behavior in a simulated job task involving answering questions from voters* 
The voters' questions and conversations were tape-recorded and the employees had to use the 
information that they read in order to talk with the voters. A sample of a conversation is shown in 
Figure 2. I think the experience of using written instructions to control one's own behavior under 
a variety of new situations clearly illustrates the high level of adaptability needed to use reading 
skills even in a simple simulated job task. 

Math, The employees also noted a great discrepancy between the way math skills are used on 
a job and the way they are used in school, in school, matii problems are always in a book with all 
the information conveniently arranged in a brief paragraph. However, on the job, the problem is 
never so neatly defined. In one particular job, the variables of a math problem came from customers, 
from manuals of rates and policies, from computer displays, from training materials, and from con- 
sultation with supervisors. The problem was not neatly presented in one place; it was fleeting and 
time-dependent. Much of the information, such as data from a customer's conversation, would 
quickly disappear unless the employee made some systematic record of the information as it was 
presented. A computer readout would disappear, the customer's voice would disappear, the super- 
visor's attention would disappear. All of these quickly fading stimuli made up part of the problem. 

There is another way in which math problems presented by a job are different from those 
presented in school. This is in the amount of irrelevant information, or "noise," contained in the 
problem statement All of the information in a math textbook problem is relevant and must be 
used to solve the problem. On the job, though, there is a great amount of irrelevant information 
presented with the problem. In order to identify the problem, the employee must be able to screen 
out the Irrelevant information and ignore it. In many jobs in the future, we will need to be able to 
filter out the irrelevant information in solving current problems, rather than try to attend to every- 
thing and misconstrue the problem. This ability to filter out unneeded information is probably a 
critical aspect of adaptability, especially as jobs come to involve more information processing, and 
employees are required to deal with more and more complex situations. 

In summary, the math problems created by job situations often require no more than basic 
addition, subtraction, division, and multiplication skills, once the problems have been identified. 
But the nature of the problems-the fact that they are spread over time, disorganized, and full of 
irrelevant materials— involves organizing information and conceptualizing the problem, a skill very 
different from solving the problems that are already neatiy organized for students in a math textbook 
or test. 



Three Scenarios for the Future 

There seem to be at least three possible scenarios for the future of careers and jobs. One is a 
retum to a more primitive society following some kind of environmental holocaust or nuclear war. 
The second projects increasing complexity of jobs, increasing demands on human problem-solving 
skills, and increasing freedom within the job market for adaptable people to move back and forth 
among jobs and to shift to new jobs when old ones become obsolete. The third scenario is a model of 
rigidity and guild-like protectionism in which people who currentiy hold jobs set up prerequisites 
and professional accrediting requirements that make it almost impossible for people who have not 
devoted their entire life to a particular job or career to get into it 
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Tape Recorder: Your phone is ringing. Answer It (pause) 



Service 

Representative: 



Tape Recorder: 



Service 

Representative: 



Tape Recorder: 



Service 

Representative: 
Tape Recorder: 
Service 

Representative: 
Tape Recorder: 
Service 

Representative: 
Tape Recorder: 
Service 

Representative: 



Service 

Representative: 
Tape Recorder: 
Service 

Representative: 



Good morning. Voting Inforrhation Center. 
Km Miss Jones. May I help you? 

Yes, Td like to get some Information about 
voting, (pause) 



Td be glad to help. Have you voted In 
the city before? 

Yes, but I forget where I went to vote 
last year, .(pause) 



Where do you live? 

My address is 1430 K Street (pause) 

Which section of town is that? 
Oh. K Street Northwest (pause) 

Then you vote at 513 C Street Northwest 
O.K. I goto315E Street (pause) 



No, 513 C Street C as in Carol. 
513 C Street 



Tape Recorder: Oh, 513 C Street Northwest (pause) 



That's right 

Thank you very much, (pause) 
Thank you. 



Hgure 2. Example of the use of reading materials in a simulated job setting. 
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"Th^™ ^«*» suggest that both the second and third scenarios, although opposites, are 
both major trends today. Manpower studies show that about eight percent of the work force change 
occupations each year and have done so at this same rate for the last 1 5 years. Yet most of this 
change occurs in the younger part of the work force, with workers who have held jobs a short 
period of time and at lower levels of occupational training (Byrne, 1975). 

A great deal has been written about older executives and workers changing careers as the 
stages of their lives change (e.g., Sheehy, 1976) or as their current positions become obsolete or 
oversupphed. These data suggest a future of significant job mobility. On the other hand, there are 
other indicators tfiat careers are becoming more specialized, with more rigid barriers between them 
For example, fifty years ago, a teacher was assumed to be qualified to teach any subject matter to 
children of any age. Today, in most states, the teaching profession is so highly compartmentalized ■ 
that a high school physics teacher is not, without additional education and certification, allowed to 
teach high school math or other related sciences. 



A Fourth Scenario of the Future: The Developmental Stages of individuals 

There is one other scenario of the future, one that is based on our growing awareness that 
the problems that concern us at one age are different from those that concern us at another age 
(Sheehy, 1976). According to this view, as we grow older we face a predictable series of new con- 
cerns and new challenges. For example, in our twenties, we are concerned with questions such as: 

How can I be independent of my parents? 

How do I find someone with whom to share my life? 

What should be my career and life work? 
In the late twenties and early thirties, other concerns become dominant: 

How do I "make it" materially? 

How do I care for my children? 

Do other people approve of me? 
In the forties and fifties, our concerns seem to change again: 

Why do I feel stagnant and depressed? 

Is this all there is to life? 

How can I be self-sufficient? 
In the later years, our lives focus on still other questions: 

Can I find other people to care for and serve? 

Do I approve of myself? 

Thus, within each person's own life, there seems to be a changing future, correlated with age 
and characterized by the changing problems that confront us as we grow older. If in no other way, 
the future, in this scenario, seems to demand that we adapt if we are to survive, succeed, and be 
able to look back on our lives with pleasure rather than despair. 



Adaptability for the Four Scanarios of the Future 

The interesting point about these four scenarios is that, regardless of which of the four ulti- 
mately matches the future, they all make similar demands for increased adaptability for survival 
and success. Even the future of increasingly rigid specialization makes these demands. 

If we assume that the third scenario will occur, the growing amount of information and knowl- 
edge that is available in any specialized field will force the professional to adapt within the profession 
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In order to remain successful in it Even in a narrow guild*like profession like psychology, where 
requirements of training and licensure are strict, it is impossible for the clinical psychologist to give 
the best service to his/her client without being able to analyze the problems of clients in the light 
of new therapies and new solutions to those problems. 

In any of the four scenarios of the future, there seems to be a demand that a person learn, in 
a series of concrete experiences over a lifetime, that environments change and that behavior in 
response to those environments must also change if the person is to continue to function effectively. 
An authoritarian attitude about the rightness of our old way of doing something, or an intolerance 
to considering new solutions, is a guarantee of obsolescence* 



Can Schools Teach Adaptability? 

There is little about our current school system that seems to be geared to train for this kind 
of adaptability. Studio have found that the majority of teachers consider knowledge and truth to 
be fixed entities, and only five percent of teachers believe in relativism and the tentative nature of 
truth. The vast majority hold tightly to belief in the fixed nature of knowledge, distrust ambiguity, 
and do not want to tolerate complexity (Harvey, 1966). Similarly, many observational studies of 
classrooms have shown that most of the time, most teachers interact with students on a level of 
simple questions about simple facts, and reinforce nonadaptive repetition of these facts rather than 
adaptive ways of learning and thinking (Goodlad & Klein, 1974). 

On the other hand, it may be that relatively small changes in school settings could produce 
larger changes in students' ability to adapt. The discrepancies in the ways reading and math are 
used in schools and on the job might be bridged by simulations of job tasks in schools,Hncreased 
experiences in career education, and changes in the way math and reading tasks are structured in the 
school curriculum. 



The Essential Requirement of Adaptability: Problem Solving 

Perhaps the essential element of adaptability is some general problem-solving skill-not an 
abstract knowledge of problem-solving procedures, but a series of experiences in new situations 
where problems must be identified and new solutions must be tried in order for the person to be 
.successful. 

There are probably two key elements to such problem-solving. The first is the ability to 
identify the problem accurately by focusing on the critk:al dimensions of the situation and filtering 
out those dimensions that apparently do not make a difference. The other element of problem- 
solving skill that seems to be essential to adaptability is an ability to generate many solutions to a 
problem rather than to focus too quickly on the habitual solution. 

The nonadaptable employee is the one who continues to apply old behaviors in new situations 
and who uses the same old solution as the only possible solution to the new problem. Mager and 
Pipe (1970) noted that educators are often guilty of this type of nonadaptive probleni-eoiving: 
Many of them believe that the solution to any problem of human resources can be accomplished by 
another appPication of the training and education solution. Mager and Pipe described a number of 
non-training solutions that are more effective and efficient in solving many human probienn. 
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A most every problem has many possible solutions. A key aspect of successful problem-solving 
IS a willmgne« to look for alternate solutions and an ability to generate and consider many such 
rHa^Tr ^'^^'L!? ".^^"^ ^i'^''^ f^evhw (Blake, 1978), the vice president of Anderson 
Clayton & Co. described a business problem that will surely be a general problem of the future The 
monthly report of his company's operation was produced in a hundred-page volume of computer 
printouts and charts. People within the company had learned to collect information, process it 
and distribute it. But the problem for the company officers was how to use all this information 

wnfnl of!? i ' ^'jf' ^'"9 '5 somewhat unusual : The entire 

volume of data was reduced to a single page of graphs. Now, both a month's activity and a history 
of the company s operations over a five-year period can be illustrated on a single sheet of standard- 
Size paper. 

^xaJ^T^^}^ ^- ""'^ ''""^^ whatever the future holds, it holds problems. It seems 

2 nrnhiom. ^^'''^ ^"^'^ ^ ^^^P^'^^ ^as the Skill to identify 

the problems and to generate alternative solutions to them. The means by which we can teach 
ourselves and others to achieve this goal seem much less clear, but the guideline is surely to maxi- 
mize people s opportunities to function adaptively in many new situations 



What to Do Next? 



ct. aII Z^^ ' ^."^'^ adaptability that we can apply. We can attempt to give 

suidents additional experiences in practicing skills in new situations. Some of these situations may 
Sw'S "^'^^ ^ simulations like the on-the-job reading experience illustrated earlier 

w !?' ''kt!; ^° ^""^ ^'^^ P««P'« «o experience the requirements 

for adaptability in situations that are safe, and where different strategies for coping witi". new 
situations can be tried and tested. ^ ^ 

In this area, we need to continue to identify discrepancies between the way skills are used in 
l.iino".^?'"'^i°"' '""^ ^° '^"^ simulations that adequately prepare people to adapt in the new 

♦ Ji^ *A I!^""! ' '^°"r'""'"9 «o identify new situations that will make demands 
for adaptability. As these demands are identified, it should be possible to design effective simula- 
tions that will allow people to practice responding to a new situation and practice solving the 
problems presented by it. 

A second line of action is to continue to identify cognitive strategies-ways of thinking and 
problem-solving-tfiat aid adaptability. A few days ago I asked some students in a graduate seminar 
to describe some situations in their lives that had demanded that they adapt to a new situation 
One student descnbed an experience that happened when she first went to live overseas She vy^s in 
Munich and on her first day there she attempted to board a streetcar by the front door. The driver 
closed the door m her face and shouted at her. She was upset and remembers the incident as a 
traumatic one. Then she decided to stand back and watch the natives of Munich board the next 
rtreetcar. She saw that they boarded by the rear door and exited by the front She learned from 
this observation, and had no further difficulty with the public transportation system of Munich. 

The incident is a small example of adaptability, but it probably contains an important cogni- 
tive strategy that can- be summarized something like this: "When in a new and difficult situation 
stand back jnd observe virfiat 'experts' do in the situation." Although this particular cognitive ' 

""en^inder of one way of solving problems-seems obvious in retrospect, there are 
probably many instances when this particular solution is ignored. By giving people the opportunity 
to practice this strategy in many situations, it might be possible to ensure that it would become a 
routine part of their style of problem-solving. 
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There are probably many other simple cognitive strategies, like the "observation" described 
above, that require practice before they become routine. And there are many to be discovered- 
perhaps by collecting additional anecdotes about critical incidents in which people adapted well to 
a new situation or failed to adapt. These strategies need to be tested empirically to see if they 
actually do improve our ability to cope with new situations. One especially promising cognitive 
strategy that students might use is an application of the nursery rhyme that begins: 
Richman, poorman, beggarman, thief. 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 
Using this strategy, students would ask themselves, "How could I use what I've just learned in the 
last class period if I were a richman, poorman, beggarman, thief? . . ." substituting for these positions 
other relevant careers. The repeated use of this question following every learning experience might 
be an important cognitive strategy for improving students' abilities to adapt to the future. It is a 
simple strategy, and one that seems worth testing. 



Summary 

1. The future, no matter which scenario it follows, will demand that we adapt In order to be 
successful, productive, and happy. 

2. A major goal of parenting, teaching, and managing is to help our children, our students, 
our employees, and ourselves become more adaptive in the new situations the future will bring. 

3. Simulations of situations that require adaptability and the use of general cognitive 
strategies that improve adaptability are two ways by which we might approach this major goal. 

4. Research and development efforts should be aimed at (a) Identifying simulation possibilities, 
(b) identifying cognitive strategies, and (c) testing these to determine those that are actually effec- 
tive in improving adaptability. We could begin by attempting to apply the cognitive strategy suggested 
above: "How could I use what I've just read in the last few minutes if I were a richman, poorman, 
beggarman, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, teacher, counselor, administrator, wife, husband, 
computer engineer, father, mother, citizen, lost on a desert island, retired, a caring human being " 
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AN EMPLOYER'S CONCERN FOR OCCUMTIONAL ADAPTABILITY 



Richard 0. Ptitnon 
AT*T 



Tht intent of this paptr it to ditcuM ont amploytr't txpcritncti, progmm^ and probiamt in 
daiiing with wma kindf of amployaa movaniant within tha firm, and to ralati tham to-rtta ooneaim 
of occupational adaptability and tramfarabla ikillt. Although tha amployar-iha iaii Syittm-fnay 
not ba typical of moat Amarican amployart in tixa, gaography, or primvy Amotion, Ml Syttam 
joba irKluda a wida ranga of typical Amarican occupation!, and moat of tha'probiamaand daeiaiona 
ralating to individuai amployaa movamant raaambia thoia of othar ampioyan. Alto, tha activitiaa 
and programt ara larga^a vantont of what might ba appropriata for many imallar ampioyan. 

Tha papar it organizad in tha following aaquanca: 

• Tha ataga it lat by highlighting tha amployaa movamant tituation within tha 
Ball Syttam. 

• Soma paitaxpariancaralavant to tramfarabla tkillt it raviawad. 

• Two ipacific problamt ralating to amployaa movamant am daacribad in datail, 
siting pracipitating problamt. facilitating concapts and ntathodi. and aolutiona 
undar davalopmant 

• Tha papar concludas with aomacomnrtants on tha valua and potantialrola of 
occupational adaptability in an amployar't total human raaourcaa managamant 
affort. 

SattingthaStaga 

Tha Ball Systam would not ba considarad by many paopla at a typical Amaricatt amployar. It 
it uniqua in that it it an affiliation of 19 talaphona compania«, aach oparating in one or mora of tha 
48 contiguout ttatat, plut a 20th company that linkt thair natworkt togathar. It indudaa a itaff 
organization, a raaaarch laboratory, and a manufacturing company. It amployt cloaa to ona million 
workart. with about ona out of avary four in a managamant job-including non^parviaory ipaeial- 
ittt and profaaiionalt. In 1977, it rankad fourtii in tfw U.S. in ravanuai, and firtt in ovarail anati- 
doubia thoaa of tha aacond-rankad company (Butinm Wfk, 1978). Ovarall, it can ba conaidarad 
tha largait corporation in tha world and tha largait amployar aftar tha fadaral govammant 

Within that context, tha movamant of paopla into and within tha Ball Syttam ovar tha naxt 
five yean or so it projected at follows: 

• There will be virtually no change in total numbers of employees, although tha 
distribution of where they are in level and in occupational specialty will shift 
For example, an estimated 60,000 will be promoted from non-managsmant to 
first-level management positions, and another 25,000 from first- to second-level 
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^Z^H^n 2^ ^ "-"••i^nt. iota Jn m«rfc«ting 
•ndMlMfiinctiontwillalmoctdouMt. 

• To kttp up witft th« intimti mwrnrnt and with th« Ion of tmptom tfiroutfi 
will b« h.r.d into non^mmmrmi iotm. and anotfitr 20.000 inWrwoSrSI^ 

• Tot«» training cow will •ppfOKhoot billion doflmtytir. 

in Buunm W§0k (1078), affMtino ona out of tvary thrM wnployMt tt all Itvtlt. 

• tUt'^^* Aff irmativt Action Program that hat bMn haiping the movamant of woman 
and minority amptoyaai Into and within "non.traditional''arfaa of rtThSntT^ 

• v"5'^i;M<sir2ii!^^^ 

• An antl truit lult againit th« Bali Syttam by tht U.S. Oapartmant of Juttkc. 

• .^»J:sMWcr 

mmng jj^h amployaa. much » »nallar c^ia. wouSd^^JJ^SrS^ 

magoltudt of amployaa movamant and occupational that dSrSSrim tti^lSvilm 
Jair proWam, and naadt ara similar and raquira limllariyJrW jJoSSS^STu^^ 
tha siia of tha Ball Systam providai a bisgiT >aaa of support for nZShS^JS^^ 
mantatlon of afforts to faeilitata occupat^al transitiSSI^ ' d«valopmant. and impla- 

SonM Rdtvant Exparianoa and Piavioua Aetivitiaa 

AT&T, the haadquartars organization for tha Ball Syttam. hat long baan involvad in dM*iMin« 
human ratourcat technology and policy relevant to trantfenbi; tkill^ F<i«a!Iila? 

• Oewelopment and validation of a battery of entry-level quatifying tettt to determine 

Sl^&BrlJ.laSr ''^^^ 

abihtiet. potentiits, strengths, weakansaet. and perhaps motivation, usually of 
managers. Typical "dimensions" avaiuated include such transferable skills as oral 
communications skills, planning and organizing ability, and flexibility (Bray 1976) 
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• Dwtlopnw)tMltchniqiMifordnignin9trak>in|tfwt 

tvquirtd tkHit of tftt job or oecupttion. MfW of viMch mty bt cofMTwn 10 

jobs or oGcupotioni within tfw craft or diieipiini (ATIT Tirainini Wiwwch Group, 

1978/76K 

• Adtptation«ndwid«u«oft«kaMtyiiiiiclmiqMti^includinfdirivM^ 
mipportinflfifcilit and knowMfH^mony of which trtmprmid inlirnwof 
gmoraiiiabit ikillt mi knowMic {Hunen, 1973). 

• Dawiopimnt of wchwiquw for dcaigning or ridci ig ning iobt, ^klh, for txntipif , 
can be ippliod t» rMlifn ikill dimandt in • group of iote (PMcrwn ft Ouffany, 
V97«), or to aitabiiih a minimum ikiKf profilt for amployability (Patanon ft Jonai; 



It would ba gratifying to nport that all this axparianco and aocumulatad k n owladg i had baan 
tynthaiitad into a tyttamatic caraar planning and ma n agwnant program. In fact wvaral of our 
talaphona companiaa hava davalopad caraar planning approachai for thair own UN, uiually 
arnphaiizing tha luparviior ai tha prima movar of any luch approach. Howavar, a ttandaid Ml 
Syttam program it jutt now beginning to badavalopad. Itmay notavanbaponiblatodavalopa 
tingia program to fit tha divanity of conditiona and aiipactationa within tha Ml Sytiam. 

'ftia Ml Syttam if not alona in iti affortt to dmiop a uniform caraar planning program. A 
racant wrvay of 27 orgmizationc raputid to ba in tha f orafront of caraar dava l opmant practical 
ihowadatrand toward mora tymmatlc caraar maniga m ant tynama among tha 19 rupondant^ 
although faw hwa axtaniiva program* in affact, yat (Cohan, 1978). Ona of tha conclutioni of tha 
study it that "tkill banks and Job poatingi should ba tiad in with caraar davalopmant" - a recog- 
nition of tha potential value of identifying transferable skills and using them as an integral compo> 
nent of an employee movement system. 

Many of the efforts cited in the study above seem to be seeking a sit of core dimensions* 
whether they be generalizable skillt within individuals or common requirements of JobCr *o that 
procaisss could be developed end implemented for as wide an audience and range of field situations 
as poeiibla. In tha terminology of this symposium, businesses have been seneitive to tha vakia of 
tnneferable skills for many years. For exemple, the process of management assessment has involved 
determining what generalizable skills contribute to effective menagsment and how thoee skills 
could be Identified in individuals. 

Most employers could probably relete to the transferable skills concept, as indicated by a 
study (Wiant, 1977) conducted by the National Center for Reseereh in Vocational Education, 
sponsor of this symposium. In a series of nine confersncee with a wide range of employers, tha 
project staff attempted to essess the usefulness of the concept of transferable skills, to identify 
such skillt common to meny employers, and to define problems in epplying the trantfarabla skills 
approach. Soma highlights of that study are significant at background for other discussion: 

• The subject of transferable skills is worthy of study and, if possible, of application 
by educators and employers. 

• Even though "transferable skill" wes not defined, the conferees were in considerable 
agreement on what some of them were (e.g.. communicating, working with others, 
problem-solving, and analyzing/assessing). 

• Such skills appeared "useful or necessary in an almost limitless array of life and work 
tituationt" (Wiant 1977. p. 3). 
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• Th« relationship between occupational mobility and transferable skills is still 
unknown, since so many other factors prevail. - - . 

• Problems in identifying and measuring transferable skills form a major barrier to 
applyirig the concept in employee selection and movement, including the problems 
of rehaWy anessing tiie presence of such skills in individuals, and the difficulties in 
determmmg the valid requirement for the skills in specifk: jobs and tasks. 

<>?'y Bell System that finds the basic concept useful in its role as an 

r^Sl!'- ' "i'"'^" *" fundamental concept, of generalizaWe or transferable skills are 
practical enough to be recognized by most employers and to b« incorporated into basic human 
resources management mettiods, although not witiiout some difficulty. 

♦K- T^i Ti""* two major Bell System needs in tiie area of employee movement: 
Schn^SXTl!:^?"!''"'' ' management skills, and career movement frSn non-tS to 
Snrrl^J^n^ """^ application of transferable skills and occupational adapt- 

ability concepts in programs responsive to tiiose needs. 



Development of Generalizable Management Skills. 

tr^iniH; deal Of literature and an even greater number of unpublished materials on tiie 
n?^^- ^ ir^2?r"^ °^ '"""'^ '« controversy about training in tiie technical 
or administrative skills managers may need (e.g., preparing a zero-based budget, develop^a lc^ 
^nge forecasts fron^ and «in,ey data, conducting a performance appraS)??here is'coT^^^ 
erable controversy about the training needed in many management jobs in such transferabS 
« wmmunicating witi, otiiers, planning and organizing work, managing one's time, and deciJon 

Many employers as well as many vendors of training courses have developed training packaaes 
tomeet what they assume to be needs in tiiese skill areas. Yet never, to our knowlS« h« SeJT 
i^tSStT'*; ""Ji^"' °' '"-n?9«"«nt task, and job. across a Wtrum of t^TnSf fiel" *" " 
S t^loT^i; "^^k"" "^"'"«^t» »"» truly transferable from one management 

across levels, or identifies which skills at each level facilitate tiie movement to tfie next higher level. 

Management Skill Curricula 

Responsibility for developing generalizable management skill training in tiie Bell System has 
been allocated to tiie Human Resources Department at AT&T. Ultimately a managemeX?^|| 
TUT' ^ '""^ °^ P°»'W« levels, perhaps^l^ one 

k!:T'??"^"P"'^'^^ °' Studies of first-level, second-level and tiiird-level 

.nH !f -"ready bf»n undertaken, witi, detailed task analysis results for first-level manager 

Sili; wi^r^l^drs;^"?^^^^^^ '"^'^"^^ ^« °^ P--* - the^er 

incluSd^'' of AWkvsacar7£/-/eMf/ managers. The objectives of the study (Youngblood, 1978) 
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• Defining th« job requirements common to second-level managers with supervisory 
responsibilities, and the performance standards for.those requirements; 

• Measuring skill characteristics of successful job Incumbents ("master performers"); 

• Identifying differences in skills between successful second-level managers and newly 
appomted second-level managers; and 

• Determining training needed to eliminate those differences. 

The primary techniques used in the study, performed by a task force of Bell System training 
people, >^ a form of task analysis adapted for Bell use. However, in this study, it was important to 
Identify those skills that were common to several different departments (five were used: Customer 
Sen/ices, Network Sen/k:es, Operator Sen/ices, Marketing, and Comptrollers - very diverse in their 
functions and job requirements). The basic data were obtained by interviewing and observing 
managers considered to be "master performers" at the second level in any of the five departments 
and in one of Mven operating telephone companies. Information was also obtained from managers 
at first wird, fourth, and fifth levels who worked in the same organizations as the "master per- 
formers^ A total of 47 second-level managers and 35 managers at the other levels were included in 
the study. 

The first product of this analysis was a model of a "master performer" as s/he now operated 
in those companies. The model included 37 tasks that were grouped into 14 functions, to which 
three functions were later added. Skills and knowledges v»«re derived from the tasks, and perfor- 
mance standards and means of measurements were established for each skill. Fmally, diagnostic 
tests were developed around the tasks and skilll These tests were administered to a sample of 21 
master performers" (to verify the model) and 35 newly appointed second-level managers to identify 
differences in their performances as compared with "master performers." 

Generalizable functions, tasks, and skiffs. The products of this task analysis, virfiich extended 
over several months, can be illustrated by showing how functions, tasks, and skills are related to 
each other (see Figure 1). 



FUNCTION: MANAGING ONE'S OWN TIME 

Function-level Knowledge (1 of 4): Know that if function is not performed effectively, 
it will take longer to perform many job activities, whole activities may be inadvertently 
omitted, and subsequent tasks may be affected. 

Taric(1of4): Hwidl* Paptr Flow 
SuI>-ThIc(1 of 2): Sort Ittim 

Derived Knowledge: Know order and flow of paper through organization. 

Derived Knowledge: Know to use routing mechanism. 

Derived Skill: Determine importance of items in paper flow (e.g., time 

constraints, impact on organization, personal job requirements, 
follow-up required, relevance to work force, etc.). 

Derived Skill: Discriminate between own work and other's work. 



Figure 1. Example of relationship of functions, tasks, and skills. 
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. If the two derived knowiedgei and two derived skills are examined for their generalizability 
acrose organizations, several conclusions can be drawn: 

^ •« P««^We to identify knowledges and skills that; at some level of detail; are 
generalizable across organization! 

• The level of detail becomes critteal. however, in any practical judgments about 
generalizability. For example, a manager entering from another organization or level 
may know it is important to learn the order and flow of paper as quickly as possible 
on a new assignment," but is not likely to know "the actual order and flow of paper 
in an or^nization" prior to being in the organization. Another example is a manager 
just coming into a second-level job, who might be able to "list the factors affecting 
the importance of items in paper flow," but is not likely to be able to "determine the 
actual importance of items" until after learning what the constraints, impacts 
requirements, etc., are for the specific assignment 

Another ^nclusion might be that the only transferable part of such skills is really the 
knowledge of the basic concepts and variables, not the application of them in the current assign- 
ment This is consistent with the conclusions of the Wiant study that the "specificity of trans- 

G0Mnlizabi/ity problems and promises. Remember that the ultimate objective of the study 
(Youngblood, 1978) reported here is to identify which of the task/skill areas may require the 
development of genera management training to expedite the mastery of new second-level managers. 
The pwsibility of developing effective generalizable training is reduced by the sa^e spwiS 
attraction problern: If tiie skill must be taught at a high level of abstraction in order^or it to 
generalize across jobs and organizations, will it still generalize readily from the abstract to the 
specific context and content of the job? au»ir«ciroxne 

th« rll!tlT.T^"? 2 "°!IL*® T'^"*' similarities between the transferable skills identified in 
f^^^^^A *^ from the conferences with employers, with the list of functions developed 
from our study of second-level managers (see Table 1 ). 

.vi^/nn^KT?'!'' ^^^^.^.^ effectively, then it is also possible to measure an individual's 
existing ability level in the skill. Thus an individual could be assessed for his or her occupational 
adaptability-tfiat is, the ability to move readily from one assignment ("occupation") to another 
because of high skill levels in generalizable/transferable skills. 



Study of Career l\1ovement From Non-Technical to Technical Jobs 

•u. ^'"P'oV'^fi"^ objective for the Bell System is to achieve ... an employee profile 

with raspect to race and sex in each major job classification, which is an approximate reflection of 
proper utilization. ... This objective calls for achieving full utilization of minorities and women at 
all levels of management and non-management, and by job classification, at a pace beyond that 
which would occur nomially" (from an AT&T policy statement in its Affirmative Action Program). 

One broad goal within AT&T's Affirmative Action Program has been to facilitate the move- 
ment of management women who have traditionally been employed in non-technical areas of the 
business, so tfiey can move into more non-traditional technical areas. An efficient approach requires 
that women be identified who have relevant, valuable skills that are readily transferable to technical 
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Compiriion of Skills Lira 


Btll SMtrnn tYoundUood 19781 




Maintaining upward communications 


1. Communicating 


Maintaining dowmwird communicatlofii 


Maintaining peer communications 




Providing written communications 




involvement with noeetinfis 


Z Working with others 


Community relatioris 


Problem solving 


3. Problem solving 


Planning the job 


4. Analyzing/assessing 


5. Planning/layout 


Managing tinoe 




Controlling the job 


6. Organizing 


Developing subordinates 


, 7. Manwjing others 


Providing performar^ce feedback 


Decision making 


8. Decisionmaking 


Creating a motivative atmosphere 


9. Positive work attitude 



TABLE 1 



management jobs, while at the same time jobs are defined in ternis of their need for such general- 
izable skills. When a match can be made between available and needed skills, the individual can bt 
a part of a program that fits those skills and others to the needs of a specifk: anignment 

The Technical Management Preparation System. AT&T developed one model (Pearlstein, 1978) for 
a special transition process to facilitate the movement of managers (especially women) from non- 
technical jobs to technical jobs at the first, second, or third level. This approach, refenred to as the 
Technical Management Preparation System (TMPS), is illustrated in Figures 2 and 3. 

The purpose of the "analysis of targeted management jobs" in Figure Z is to define and update 
which lower and middle-level management jobs have underrepresentation of protected group 
members, and what those jobs may require in terms of preparation of "non-traditional" managers 
to make the transition. The purpose of the "analysis of non-traditional managers" is to define and 
update who these transition-ready managers are (and especially who the most occupationally adapt- 
able among them are), what they can do that is relevant (transferable) to the targeted jobs, and how 
their personal characteristics would relate to the organizational characteristics of the targeted jobs. 
Once those factors have been determined, the "transition gaps" can.be identified, including differ- 
ences betvMen technical background and required technical expertise, and differences between 
personal and organizational characteristics. Finally, when the transition gaps have been identified, 
existing organizational resources can be analyzed in tenns of their suitability for helping to bridge 
these gaps. At the same time, local practical constraints on resources otn be defined. 

The actual transition process begins after the analyses. Figure 3 shows the interrelated sub- 
systems that may be used during the transition procesi A given organization may use one, several, 
or all of these subsystems, depending on its needs. The double-headed arrows indicate that the nine 
subsystems are interrelated through their impacts on transitioners and target jobs. 
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Analytitof 

"Non-traditional" 




Analyittof 
. Targtttd 
ManagtrntntJolM 




1 





i 



tdtntificition of 
Transition Gaps 



Analysis of Existing 
RasourcM and Dtfinition 
of Practical Constraints 




Figurt Z Simplified version of the TMPS model (Pearistein, 1978). 
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Figurt 3. Detail of the transition process (Pearistein, 1978). 
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The first phase of this study concludsd that it would be appropriate to provide some of the 
implementing elements of the TMPS model, especially in the area of needed training. The develop- 
ment of TMPS modules is underway now. An emphasis will be given to a class of transferable skills 
called "coping skills," one example of which is "Job Interrogation Skills." These help the "transi- 
tioner" know what to ask about a new job or assignment in order to get into it quickly and avoid 
some of the usual pitfalls facing a newcomer. These skills are allied to some skills that are developed 
in school and other vocational preparation settings, but they are adapted to the specific needs of a 
technical management type of job within a particular organization. 

Other kinds of coping skills that women may find useful in making these transitions to jobs 
traditionally held by men include working in a male-oriented environment (both physically and 
psychologically), dealing effectively with stereotypes and attitudes, seeking out a support system, 
etc. Means for developing and reinforcing such skills will be incorporated into the design of a 
Technical Management Preparation System. 

By extension, the TMPS model can be generalized to any job transition situation. In Figure 2 
the upper left box would be an analysis of typical skills of an available pool of employees and the ' 
upper right box would b« an analysis of the targeted available jobs. Or, in an individual situation, 
the upper left box would be the analysis of an individual's skills and the upper right box would be 
tne analysis of the specific job or jobs to which he or she might be transitioned. The transition 
process is obviously facilitated by the number of pertinent transferable skills the individual possesses. 



Some Conclusions about Transferable Skills 
and Occupational Adaptability 

There is no question that the related concepts of transferable skills and occupational adapt- 
ability are extremely relevant (and in fact critical) to employers in their continual efforts to obtain, 
place, develop, and move qualified people within their range of employment opportunities. On the 
one hand, employers need to deal with each employee or prospective employee as an individual, 
while on the other hand human resources management methods must be built on some common 
denominators of identification and measurement. Furthermore, those methods must be valid for 
the jobs under consideration and non-discriminatory under any circumstance. If both jobs and 
people are analyzed in temis of transferable skills, there is an implicit requirement to prove that 
the skills are, in fact, required by the jobs (essential for validity purposes), and to prove that the 
skills can be reliably measured in individuals (necessary for non-discrimination purposes). 

Large employers like the Bell System can afford to do the research and development necessary 
to adapt the concepts to their own circumstances, and, in fact, they are doing so. More large 
employers could be using the concepts if they had a greater understanding of their utility and the 
company's need to facilitate their employee movement process. The medium or small employer. 
It seems to me, will have to have that same understanding and motivation, but will have to depend 
pnmarily on the packages developed and made available to them by others, or developed and imple- 
mented in collaboration with others. The programs cited in the National Center's review (Miguel, 
1977) of 14 organizations with exemplary programs or packages dealing with transferable skills ' 
illustrates the range of possibilities. 

A number of difficulties keep surfacing in trying to use the concepts of occupational adapt- 
ability and transferable skills. They include: the changing nature of the work and jobs in technology- 
oriented organizations; the fluctuating nature of the job market in skills, differing from place to 
place as well as from time to time; the role of the individual in influencing job and career change 
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vermis th© rde of the orgenization in utilizing the talent available for the jobs required; and, the 
apparent difficulties In measuring and assessing transferable skills, especially within an Equal 
Employment Opportunity climate, and the related difficukies in developing skills with components 
that are readily transferable. 

Dwelling on the reasons why the concepts of transferable skills and occupational adaptability 
are so difficult to implement will not facilitate efforts at implementation, however. It is my strong 
belief that in this area-as in so many others of human resources management-we already know a 
great deal more about what to do than we are in fact doing. In order to facilitate implementation, 
the following kinds of activities could be undertaken by agencies such as the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education: 

t Undertake an advocacy effort aimed at secondary education, technical and vocational 
institutiorw, and colleges and universities, especially in programs for continuing education of adults, 
to develop a greater awareness of both the concept and the necessity of occupational adaptability 
in today's job market Supplement this awareness with concrete examples of transferable skills 
appropriate for various broad job families, e.g., technical crafts, data systems jobs, clerteal work, 
low-level supervisory jobs, mid- and high-level managerial positions, etc. Encourage development of 
special courses in the practical aspects of occupational adaptability and transferable skills. 

2. Seek to establish collaborative programs between an affiliation of specific kinds of 
employers (e.g., electronics firms, data processing finms, banks, etc.) and a university, consulting 
firm, or agency to undertake the necessary analysis and development of methods, measurements, 
and systems to facilitate implementation of the transferable skills approach within the industry 
type. This kind of concentration would also allow for some projection toward future trends and 
changes in technology, and therefore in skills. 

3. Stimulate organizations whose business it is to conduct seminars and workshops for a wide 
segment of American management to produce and offer courses related to occupational adaptability 
and transferable skills. There is a great upsurge of interest in the whole career planning area, with a 
concurrent upsurge in seminars, books, and articles, so that the occupational adaptability concept 
has a potentially large audience. 

4. Write and publish specific articles in a wide variety of specialized publications aimed at 
employers (e.g., training journals, personnel journals, management journals, specific industry 
journals, etc.), as well as at vocational education and counseling audiences. Also, make presentations 
and give papers at conferences and conventions of specialized groups, such as the American Society 
for Training and Development (ASTD) and the Amerkan Society for Personnel Administrators 
(ASPA). It would be important in these articles and presentations to relate the adaptability concepts 
to concepts and processes with which the audience is familiar, so that the concepts are seen as logical 
extensions of accepted techniques that will provide a new, added value to the user. 

It is my personal opinion that occupational adaptability and transferable skills are concepts 
that should lead to the development of valuable techniques in many areas of human resources 
management from the hiring process to the retirement process. I also believe that the concepts are 
useful to the individual employee as well as to the employer, regardless of size. Furthermore, a lot 
of refinement in concepts and ideas is not needed; the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education has done an outstanding job in exploring the concepts along the complete range from 
theoretical to practical, from conjecture to experience, and from the individual need to the organi- 
zational problem. The National Center's series of reports are filled with facts and insights for every- 
one, from those naive in the concepts to the most sophisticated. 
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Ut s not emphMize more rasearch and general diicunion of the lubject Let's get It out 
there Into the real world and get it wwrking on everyday problems. Experience wHI be the best 
motivator for acceptance, and will lead to even more experience. In other words, 'Try it - you'll 
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THE EARLY YOUTH EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE 

Paul E. Barton 
Kattonai Manpowtr Irwtitutt 



Tht March for undamandirtg of "aducation-work" ratatiomhipt aaamt to ba mora diligant 
now than at any tima in racant history. Educaton particulariy ara in aaanh of knowiadga of how 
tha youth amptoymant tyatam worki: what amployare ara looking for whan thay hira, and what 
kinds of praparation raault in wccan. Tha mora thoughtful invaatigaton ara looking twyond thit to 
what kindi of praparation can ba larvicaabia for a long tima. rathar than maraly in landing a fint 
job, to tha idantification of ikills that art "tramfarabia." Tha idaa ia to find out what tha work 
naadt ara. and adapt tha aducational offr ingi to tham. 

This saarch has angandarad a numbar of philosophical dabatas about tha appropriata purpoaaa 
of aducation. as wall as diffaring opinions about tha practical affactivanass of 9oma axisting aduca- 
tional programs in matching to tha naads of work. Whatavar tha dabatas, ^Jusators' saarch for tha 
knowns has to far prov«J far from satisfactory. Tha "kay facts" saam to ba aiusiva. and tha issua 
is confusad by tha many conflicting statamants mada both by raprasantativas of industry and by 
acadamics who ara producing tha rasaarch mo^iographs. 

It is not unusual to haar paopia with cradantials to ipaak on such mattars say that good public 
school skill'training is vital, but also say that industry prafars to do its own training. Furthar. soma 
axptrts tall us that amployars ara mainly concamad that youth can raad and writa. whila othars say 
that amployars try to hira thoaa who hava alraady had work axparianca (and hava thus acquirad Job 
skills). Finally, tha axparts tall us that tha aconomic ratums of aducation ara dacraasing, whila it is 
bacoming hardar to gat a good job without tha "right kind" of aducation. Thaaa conflicting statt> 
mants ara partly tha rasult of having such a vast and variad aconomic systam. whara diffarant sag- 
mants aach hava thair own parspe«tivas. Tha diffaring statamants may actually not ba as contradictory 
as thay appaar. Evan so, it will Y n anormous chailanga to dariva any kind of aducational approach 
from any sat of principlM assumad to govam tha bahavior of Amarican antarprisa. 

Tha modast goal of this papar is to dascriba tha youth labor markat at its point of intar^ 
with schooling and a faw yaars bayond, and mora particularly to idantify both tha apparant and 
raal contradictions in how tha youth tabor markat saams to oparata. It is not tha purpoaa of tha 
papar to try to tall aducators what thay should do about it. although soma implioitions will ba 
discussad. 



Youth Emptoymant: Catting Battar and Gatting Worsa 

Soonar or later, a discussion of aducation for occupations gats around to tha problam of youth 
unemployment and how changes in education might be useful in reducing the problem. That dis- 
cussion is usually confined to the youth unemployment rates and how they have risen. The measure 
of the youth unemployment rate carries too much of a burden in such discussions, and the employ* 
ment situation of youtii can't be summed in this single statistic. 
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bound!. Tht numbw^ of tmgtra tinpioyMl hm mrad from 4.2 million to 7.6 million in tht lait 
15 VMn, an incrMit of 80 pttmt Tltt cmploymtnt incrNN imong 16- andl 7.yMr-oWi alont 
MM a iMtopfHng 1.5 million. Thiicomparai with an incraaw of only 32 ptrcant for thoie ovtr 19 
yaars of again that samt pariod 

Although thair numban ara no longar factorad into tha national natittict, m know that tha 
numbar of amployad 14- and 16-yaar-oldi movad up from ovar 1.1 mllliori to jutt undar 1.5 
miHion, in thii lama 15-vaaf ipan. Jutt undar ona out of six of tha 14-to-15-yaar-oldf wara in tha 
25?" and Kilt ow ona out of f iva at tha and. in tha dacada 

btfort 1962, tha labor forca participation of thaM youngnare had baan moving down, ona factor 

IIrITf^r*^'?".o* a praiidantiai comminion on amploymant ttatittics that thay ba ramovad 
from tha official ttatittict. 

Thiftramandoua growth in taanagt amploymant waaaccompanlad by a tramandout growth 
n tha tianaga population (tha raiult of tha Wortd War II baby boom) moving into tha tabor forca 
in thaaviy I960 1. A critical quaition it whathar fobi for thaaa young paopla itapt paca with thair 
oumbari. and tha wrpriting anawar it that In ona way of looking at tha mattar, thay did. In 1962, 
bafora tha population growth had ragittarad much in tha labor forca, 39 parcant of all taanagtn 
vwra amployad. By 1977, thlt amploymant ratio had movad up to 46 parcant 

Unfortunataly, a mora critic al maMura ihowi that tha job growth did not Nam to hava baan 
•nough, bacauia tha maaiurad ur^mployad ratai for taanagart movad up contidarably in thoaa 
sama yaara from 14.6 parcant to 17.7 parcant Tha raaion wai that whila a highar proportion of 
tiMtagtn wara at work in 1962 than In 1977. an avan highar proportion wara "In tha labor forca" 
(working or looking for work). For 16- and 17 yaarH)ldi, tha labor forca partkipation ritaa rom 
from 34.9 parcant to 46.3 parcant and among 16- to 19-yaar-oldt, tha rata roM from 58.2 parcant 
to 66.3 parcant From thaaa parcantagaa, wa can anuma that mora youth ara working, but mora 
youth ara alio looking for work and not finding it ... or at laait not finding it rl^t away. 

If tha foragoing taia #)owt unuiual amploymant axpanaion, tha lama ttatlttical wurcat giva a 
very gloomy pfctura of dwindling amploymant opportunity. Whila tha situation of youth hat 
gtntrally Improvad, it hat baan dua to an improving situation for whita youth; things have baan 
going tha opposita diraction for black youth and othar minoritiat. Fiftaan yaan ago, 33 parcant ef 
all black taanagart wara amployad; by 1977, tha proportion amployad had droppad to 24 parcant 
(comparad to 46 paroant for all taanagars). In tha mattar of Just plain quantity of job opportunitias, 
this It whara tha crisis is. And to tha axtant that tha promisa of amploymant contributK to tha 
motivation to laam and stay in school, it is a niNvn problam for aducational Institutions as wall as 
for those rasponsibia for amploymant 



Job Quantity Is Ona Aspaet of tha Situation, tha Typa of Job Anothar 

The foregoing discussion was limited to tha simple statistkal counts of youth and working 
youth. This is about all tha ordinary statistks tell us. In 1962 (during October), just over three out 
of ten employed teenagers were enrolled in school. By 1976. 55 percent of those employed were 
enrolled in achoc!. This means that there was a tremendous expansion of parr-f/me employment 
for teenagers who were both working »nd going to school. 

The increase in working student teenagers is almost startling. There vi^ere just over a million 
of them in 1962. By 1976, their numbers ware over 3.8 million. The growth in employment of 
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thoM not in school m» of modnt dimintion, from 2.3 million to 3.2 million. In tfiii ptriod, tht 
labor fo(Ctp«rticipMionralM of iMniQittudinttiumptd about 10 pwcanttet points; tht rMt for 
IS-to-IV^YMTKM ftm«lii doubltd, and had almost caught up to that for mtltf of that agi^ 
point in timt, wt can txpact to find from four to fivt out of tan taanagt sludsnts in th« labor 
fofct, and om tht count of an antira yaar, up to thrit out of four art working or looking for work. 

This mtans that thaaconomy has coma up with an awftii lot of part-tima jobs tailorsd to fit 
tht school calandar. It it most fortunatt that tht naads of tht busintss community happantd to 
txpand so much at a timt whtn so many youth wantad to work. An aitamativt txplanation is that 
ctrtain kinds of busintnss expandad pracisaly ttcmm this larga supply of youth tabor had bacoma 
wailabla. Could thart hava bstn so many fast-food chains if thart had not baan this larga supply 
of young paopit to work for tham? This is a littia axplorad aipaet of tha youth labor markat 
situation. Our knowladga is limitad to tha major industrias in whici. studtnt amploymant txists 
(S9t Tahiti). 



TABLE 1 
Major Industriaa Employing Youth 



Induttry At$ (pfttnt dittribution, 1976) 





16-17 


19-19 




Ms/§ 






F§mat§ 


Agriculturt 


11.5% 


2.1% 


5.9% 


1.4% 


Mining 


.2 


1.2 




.4 


Construction 


3.0 


.4 


3.7 


.4 


Manufacturing 


9.6 


3.2 


8.3 


4.5 


Trsniportation & 

Public Utilities 


1.7 


.3 


3.0 


.6 


Wholssaltand Retail 
Tradt 


54.0 


55.5 


47.1 


43.7 


Service and Finance 


18.0 


36.1 


29.1 


46.5 


Public Administration 


.4 


.3 


1.8 


2.0 


Self-employed 


1.8 


2.0 


1.1 


.4 



(Young. 1977, p. A-15) 
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The statistical breakdown shows that what is generally known is confirmed: Teenage workers 
are almost wholly in trade, service, and finance industries. But the percentage distribution dramati- 
cally portrays the extent to which the student population is in a narrow segment of those industries 
Looked at another way, about one out of ten of »// who work in these industries is a teenager still 
m school. 

These tremendous gains in part-time employment among teenage students are concentrated 
in the white sector of the labor force. Ubor force participation of black (in-school) teenagers is 
only about half that of their white counterparts, and the unemployment rate of those who are in 
the labor force is a whopping 37 percent, compared to 15 percent for whites. While 40 percent of 
all white teenage students were employed in October of 1976, only 15 percent of all black students 
were employed. White students have been establishing their advantage in the labor force (with woric 
experience and contacts in the employment world) before they ever leave school. No doubt this 
gives them a considerable advantage over blacks and other minorities when they leave school One 
way to equalize this advantage would be through much expanded opportunities for work/study-type 
programs, in order to make up for a lack of these part-time jobs for black students in the regular 
economy. ^ 

While this brief description leaves much unanswered about the character of the growing 
market for student labor, it just about exhausts the availability of information on it What is known, 
however, underscores the trend for more and more youth to pursue education and work as simul- 
taneous activities, rather than first one and then the other. 

The same industries listed in Table 1 are very heavy users of young high school graduates and 
dropouts. The only significant difference in their occupational pattern, as compared to working 
students, is that a few more of these youth move into jobs in manufacturing industries. About one 
m ten working students get the (generally) better-paying manufacturing jobs; this jumps to about 
one in five of the young high school graduates and dropouts. Further, there is very little difference 
in the industrial distribution between those teenagers who dropped out of high school and those 
who completed it 

This great homogeneity in the industrial activity of teenagers is consistent with the possibility 
that industry looks on young workers simply as young workers, and other matters of status do not 
make great differences (except for race and sex differences in secretarial jobs). This attitude of 
industry is also suggested by a number of studies that have attempted to determine the age criteria 
that employers apply in the hiring process. (These are described in some detail in Barton, 1975 ) A 
nation-wide study of employer hiring practices made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Gavett 
1970) disclosed that about two-thirds of employers large enough to be subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act did not, as a matter of practice (if not policy), hire youth under the age of 20 An 
in-depth study of employer hiring for entry level jobs in occupations with advancement possibilities 
(in New York and St Louis) disclosed high percentages of employers not hiring anyone under 
age 21. A scattering of other smaller studies showed similar results. 

Unfortunately, we do not have regular statistics on "the age of hiring" in American industry, 
so we really don't know what the trends are over time. However, putting the pieces together, it 
appears that we have been increasing the hiring of youth in service industries heavily dependent on 
youth labor, paying around the minimum wage, and generally with the expectation that the young 
people will move on to something else as they get older (which they mostly do); at the same time 
we have also been increasingly denying entry into industries and establishments that are heavy 
employers of adult labor. Overiy simplified, there are more and more "youth jobs" that young 
people hold temporarily, but fewer opportunities at ages under 20 or 21 to get into entry level jobs 
in larger firnis with advancement struf:tures of the kind that are filled mainly by "adults." 
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The existence of these two trends, moving simultaneouily in opposite directions, contributes 
to the confusion about the dynamics of the youth labor market To compound matters further, 
the distinction made here between "youth-type" jobs and entry rungs in adult employment is 
useful for a lot of jobs, but by no means would all fit into such neat categories. The distinction is 
not made here to disparage one particular kind of employment opportunity for youth, as compared 
with another. The point to consider is that the public system of vocational edfxation trains youth 
for jobs that are expected to place them into channels of job advancement • • . into the world of 
adult employment These are the jobs that require some extended training. Vocational education 
does not need to train youth for counter work in fast-food chains, nor for jobs in the neighborhood 
car wash. This development is one that the educational community needs a better means of track- 
ing. In situations where employers are not hiring under age 21, quality public skill training, even in 
growing occupations, is not going to result in employment for the 17- and 18-year-old high school 
graduate. 

Industry Does Its Own Training; Industry Doesn't 

There are some strongly held opinions about where skill training does take place, and some- 
times even stronger opinions about where it should take place. I was in a meeting recently of a 
large task force with a membership broadly representative of the community (a large metropolitan 
area), and with industry and education represented. A representative of a very large company 
stated that the company does, and prefers to do, its own training of entry-level workers (it also 
trains for advancement within the company), and that what it wants from the schools are people 
who have a good "basic" education. The reaction of the vocational educators present was that 
(a) the vocational classroom can teach the job skills that industry needs, (b) it does so now, and 
(c) employers in fact hire the graduates. The pursuit of the discussion revealed that this employer 
did hire its secretaries from the public classroom, and accepted the predominance of that particular 
kind of training in the public education system. On the other hand, the vocational educators said 
they didn't try to teach the specific job skills used by that employer, since it was a well-known and 
long-existing practice for that company to do its own training. In terms of actual labor market 
practice, both were quite correct. 

If a classical economist had entered the discussion, he or she might have advanced the dis- 
tinction between general and specific skill development, and argued that the former is the responsi- 
bility of the schools and the latter a responsibility of the employers. The latter, since it is training 
for a specific work station, is not a skill generally transferable to other employments; therefore, 
carrying the expense in the public school budget represents a subsidy to a specific employer. In 
practice, the distinction usually falters: Where does general training shade into specific? And who 
is to say that the large public investment in teaching high school students to type and take short- 
hand is not an economic or equitable use of tax dollars? 

Unfortunately, there is very little systematic study of the training that is given by industry. 
Surveys have usually investigated formal classroom situations, and not structured on-the-job train- 
ing, which is the predominant approach in industry. Skill training is often an integral part of the 
production process, and not separately recorded and accounted for.. Compounding the difficulty, 
the dividing line is not clear between receiving structured training at a work station, and just 
absorbing skills through supen/ised experience. And in hiring transactions, experience is often a 
proxy for skills. 

About 10 years ago, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began to study the practicality of systematic 
measurement of industrial training, first with a feasibility study (Neary, 1974) and then with a 
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survey of occupational training in selected metal-working occupations (Nearv 1977> Thp 
largest ( , 000 or more employees), ust over half provided training Amonrth^ lar~ «rm! r 

Jii! ^'' ^ °' "hoi". a relativelv mall comer of industtv But it conflm,s 

that there is no single pattern in industrial training. Further there is no rM^in 



Occupational Mobility: How Much Is a Lot? 
Some remarks are in order about occupational mobility, but just a few will quicklv exhaust 

rr.-rC7rT:,irj.rttL^.r^^^^ 

The best-known fact, which turns up in all the measurements, is that the nobilitv rates for 

of jote for s«e. so the explanation goes. This is thought by many to te a ^nsible way to f^dTur 
^wl I Ji K "^"^ '° °" hand, this kind of job-shopping is not what is 

«im.oned by the counseling and guidance profession, for it tries to discoveJ aptS and inters 
first, and guide youth towards a "compatible" occupation. apuwae and interests 

The major studies have not only found that youth generally make a number of iob chanoes- 
*ose that measured such things, most particularly Fames' and Kohen's longSna ^dy MTi) 
make ^a^ lis ^ v^T""' 9«--"Vj;Pward in terms of wages. It is haS to kn^w w f?^ 
^ (ar^nd ?n JrV^V"^ -n casua youth-type jobs until they attain the "adult" age of readi- 
ness (around 20 or 21 ), then job mobility is built into the system. For that group the move is 
l7ttle t a lTvpir M P^^Pa^ation to another job LTr^ui « ^u y 

?• ^ y^"" y^'^' better-paying jobs open up, as much a result of^cumu- 

hr2th ''k^' '!^'r^ ^^'''^ e^'P'ovment skills). ?y the tS the f^t 

Snni ^^^^ "^""^ "i^'^-^yP" P"^'^ °f 20 and 21, the shuttlingTround n he 

iTali o^^l^^l T ^^'P^L!^^'" occupational expectations. But no one re^ly knovJ^ 
It IS also possible that experience in the teenage labor market is not all that good of a preparation 
m terms of attitudes and expectations, for an adult-level job - a point made f^e^llv K work 
of Doennger and Piore (1971) on secondary and primary labor markets ^ 
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The stereotypes of both the successful workers and ti;it,failures apply to the occupationally 
mobile. The successful worker moves up and moves on. Twunsuccessful worker frequently is 
forced to move on, but must cast around to try to match what skills he or she has to offer and 
what is available. 

The measurement of mobility rates is still very much dependent on artificial categories of 
what constitutes an "occupation." After all, there are about 25,000 job titles in the Dictionary of 
OccurmtioMi Titles, and they have to be grouped in some way. If the half-doien or so broad census 
categories of occuputtons are used, the mobility rate among them (particularly after age 20) will 
not be large. If all 350 or so detailed census occupations are used, the measured rate of movement 
among them will, of course, be considerably higher. And 706 changes are more frequent than 
occupation changes, although the difference in demands on the individual changing employers can 
be as great as making a change across the official categories of occupations. 

The popular conception of a radical shift in later life to a whole new way of working and 
living, as conveyed by a lot of popular literature on life transitions or "passages," is probably a 
reality only for a small segment of the work force; by age 45, most workers are locked into work 
patterns, and the change rates tail off sharply with increasing age. 

The significance of occupational change throughout life is considerable, however, and it is 
not my intention in this brief discussion to suggest otherwise. The point, rather, is that the study 
of oca^pational or job mobility is still very primitive, and the meaning of what few statistics we 
do have available is obscure. 



One of the morexonfusing debates of the 1970's has been over the role of schooling in 
economic success. The Overeducated American (Freeman, 1976) caused one debate, already well 
underway, to become louder. The interaction of education credentials with demographic change 
and slowed economic growth in the 1970's has been of great consternation to educators. At the 
same time that steady or declining enrollments, due to demography, have throttled academic 
growth, economists have been putting out the message that the economic returns on investments 
in education have been declining. That hasn't been the best news for student-hungry college 



While there is wide agreement that persons with advanced degrees are not doing as well in the 
labor market as they used to, there is still disagreement over whether an oversupply of college 
graduates has led to declines in relative earnings among new college graduates. A rather impressive 
analysis by John Grasso (1977), using Fames' longitudinal sun/ey and reanalysis of data from the 
Current Population Survey, found declines in the relative earnings of new labor market entrants 
as a group, which is consistent with the hypothesis that this large baby*boom cohort has put 
individuals within it at a competitive disadvantage with other, smaller cohorts. 

When college graduates were themselves asked how they v^re doing in the labor market, 
Lewis Solmon (1977) found that by and large they thought they were doing pretty well, and 
75 percent were doing work that was either closely or somewhat related to their majors. 

A lot of attention has been paid to the relative labor market success of postsecondary educa- 
tion graduates. Some time ago, the hottest issue around was keeping youth in high school, and 



Schooling Helps in the Labor Market; Schooling Doesn't 



campuses. 
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^i!S^^!!!t^'!l^!i^^ ^ "P^wy twt of tht isect. It it 

pirmptironlc thtt th« high ichool rttmtion rat* btgrn to Ifvtl off around 1987. and h«n't 
^SSHmSJi!^ ^ "Hi^ thrt th« high Khool diploma juit doam't aaam to makt much 
diffaranc* in tha aariy yaan of labor marfctt axptrianct. 

«^II^I!2?** "^ool^opouts and high achooi graduatat in tarma of labor 
KSSiSfllLEir^ ®' ^ *r '«»fl'ft'<'i'»l »t"<fy (« lt«t to my 

!J?IiS'J2?Sj^* ^ P^'* ®' •PP«wl'n«««V tha lama aga wara still in high ichool, 

E'fi*'«y~" of thoaafollowHjp data ara now avail. 
SEi!? ?SiS"3(r**^ ? Michigan'! 'Vouth in transition" projact (Bachman, O'Mallay, & 

iSSnSS'iI!?!** "^P'* 2»000 tanth^grada malas, first sun^ in 

1988 and last mirvayad in 1974. Tha Important results are in Tabia 2. 



TABLE 2 

Longitudinal Sunday of Occupational 
Distribution of High School Dropouts and Qraduatas 

OccuP't'on PtrcHit Distribution 





High School 


High School 




Dropout 


Gnduaf 


Professional/Technical 


0% 


4.0% 


Manager/Proprietor 


10.5 


6.6 


Clerical/Salas 


2.9 


9.9 


Craftsmen 


21.0 


24.6 


Operatives/Service Workers 


37.1 


36.4 


Non-Farm Laborers 


15.2 


10.5 


Farmers 


1.0 


2.5 


NA 


12.4 


6:5 



(Bachman, O'Malley, & Johnston, 1978) 
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Ar^ZTZTUt II^" Vduitet) and seven and eight years out (for the 

dropouts) finds httle difference in the occupational distri dtions of thoae v«ho finished and those 

L^* T5f to *ow "P when there had been somecollege, and they become 

quite striking when college graduates were compared to all the rest In houriy wage rates, tfie 
dropouts had a slight edge on those high Khool graduates who had no college, probably because 
the dropoutt, having been in the market longer, had more experience. At the time of the 1974 
suwey, the dropouts had a higher unemployment rate, almost double that of the graduates. In 
view of the ottier statistics, the reasons are not readily apparent Dropouts may well have a higher 
job-leaving rate, with dropping out" more of a life pattern than in the case of graduates. 

• ^ ^ considerable debate about what kind of a high school educatioti helps most 

m the labor market and there have been many studies that compare graduates among the standard 
high school tracks. Generally, such studies do not find large differences. Apparently, having a high 
schoo diploma does not itself make much of a difference for those who do not continue their 
schooling beyond that This is a labor market reality with which educators will have to grapple 



Summary 

The major theme of this paper was to describe the complexities and incongruities of labor 
market dynamics. The other side of this rather dreary picture about the value of academic creden- 
tials IS the unquestionable fact that to the individual, they can make quite a difference. The student 
who does not have a high school diploma is handicapped in getting into college, which still does 
make a difference in access to the more desirable jobs. And the irony is that as more and more 
youth obtain educational credentials (thus making them less scarce in the market), it becomes 
more important for an individual to have them or be disadvantaged relative to those who do. 

A very brief summary of my observations are as follows: 

1. Despite higher measured teenage unemployment rates, both the numbers and proportions 
of teenagers virarking have been increasing. That's not true for blacks, and the change there is in 
the <H)posite direction. Despite favorable overall trends, job growth has not kept up with the 
increasing percentage of teenagers who are seeking wori<. 

2. The really large growth in teenage employment is among students, not out-of-school 
youth, and students are steadily increasing their rate of labor force participation. This student 
employment is mostly in service, retail trade, and finance industries. The occupational distribution 
of out of-school youth and high school graduates is not much different than for students, except 
that more nonstudents are in manufacturing. While th-se "youth jobs" have been growing, adult 
entry-level jobs are increasingly foreclosed to youth under 20 or 21 years of age. So there are two 
important trends, in opposite directions, and the available statistics mask this aspect of the 
situation. 



3. Great diversity exists in the training practices of American industry, depending on which 
industry it is, size of firm, and even geographical area. It is true that industry hires young people 
who've acquired skills in the public classroom, but it is also true that industry prefers to do its 
own training. It is widely true that industry would prefer to hire wori<ers whose skills are already 
developed, but this frequently means hiring someone who has had prior work experience, as an 
assurance that the rei;":rod ^ViUs have been learned. 
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4. Whilt thtn it mora atttntion currently bting givtn to the ratn at vvhich piople changt 

^t'^^^S!^^^^^'''1^'^l*^ to Qtt good mMibrat and judgi «««h«t thty itmm is 
itiii Primitw. Mto do know that tha hish«t rata of mobility axim among tha young, «vhich is not 
mirprWng, givan tha dynamics of tha youth labor markat as previously dascribad. Job mobility 
7^ *• mnwred ratas thamsalvas are uncertain bacausa thay dapand on tha 

laval of detail in tha occupational claisiffeation system usad In the measurement 

5. Young people \who pursue further education are currently having trouble getting jobs 
that meet tfieir mpectatk>ns. Analysts are debeting whether the economk: returns to higher 
education have diminished rtfattv to thoee of high school graduates, or whether the situation is 
trueof the who^youth cohort, whksh is so large relative to prior ones. A sbc-year follow-up of 
2,000 tenth-grade males reisas a serious question as to whether high school graduates (not going 
on to college) do any better than dropouts, within three yean after graduation. 

Amartean e<kication has great diversity: of students, of basic objectives, of quality, and of 
spproech to learning. As we move into an era with a new polksy issue, an "education-work polfcy," 
vwmust face the fact that the labor market is also diverse and often paradoxk»l. Education often 

°^ principle and pedagogy. The employment and training system is 
embedded in the industnal production process, which is above all else based on pragmatfc 
approaches and plain old Amerkwi "know-how." The most productive pursuit of a better ralation- 
*ip between education and work institutions will be through /o/flt effort, and collaborative 
arrangements at the community level. 

And Itis, after all, a better fit between education and work, brought about by closer under- 
standings between schools, employers, and unions, that will give operational meaning to the 
concepts of occupational adaptability and transferable skills that ara explorad in this volume. If 
we are going to isolate factors that increase adaptability, and than try to instill them through 
education and formal training, the closest possible communkMtions and underetandings between 
school-based and employment-based peraonnel will be essential. So these concepts will most likely 
approach an operational stage where there ara collaborative stnicturas to facilitate such communi- 
cation, such as local Education-Work Councils. 

1.*.°" *• °^ •'^"cators. making these concepts operational means fully recognizing the 
realities of the operation of the labor market, such as those summarized in this paper. If thera is 
often a hiatus of several years between high school and the entry rungs of regular adult employ- 
ment, tfien the real pay-off of school efforts may not be seen for a while. Where employers prefer 
to do their own skill training, it will not help much to provide those specifk: skills in the classroom. 

On the other hand, the production supervisor and the manager would be well advised to listen 
closely to what educators and training experts learn about the acquisition of skills, and what core 
capabilities are required in groupings of jobs. Just because many employers have historically taken 
a casual, »dhoc approach to skill training doesn't at all mean that productivity can't be improved 
through the same kind of attention to the development of human resources that goes into 
developing better plants and equipment If there is pay-off here, the nation's declining productivity 
rates indicate a need for it a r r 
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TRAINING IN BUSlNEtt AND INOUtmV: 

A STATUS Rimr 



JudySpringir 
Tht Athtna Cofpofttion 



TMning in butinm and induttrM orginizatioro variw widtiy in tophiitication and tffictivt- 
ntM. but tht bMt of it it vtry good indtad. It can, I think, makt a vary important contribution 
to tht inertaiing aoeio^onomic natd in thit country for occupational adaptability and tranafar* 
ability of akillt. I n this britf rtport. I will daacribt firet tht araai in which I think industry* it doing 
particulariy imprtnivt work, and than I will point out tht diractiona in which I think wt ihould ba 
moving in ordtr to htip ptopit incrtaaa thtir occupational optioni. 



Aratiof Strangdi 

Tmk analysis and ^studim, ThartitavafyttrongandtffactivttKhnology inthtmort 
lophisticatad amployar organizations, aiptcially tha Ball Syatam (ATliT and its affiliatad ttlaphont 
companitt) and tha military, for analyzing tha talks raquirad to parform tachnical Jobs. Task analysis 
is tsstntial for a systamatic approach to tha quastion of skill transftrability. 

Job studias art now bting suoctasfully conductad for "knowladga workar" jobs as wall aa 
tachnical onas; I hava ptrsonally batn involvad in job study afforts for sacond-tovtl luptr^sors, 
managsmant trainars, and documant analysts>all within AT&T. Such job studias can laid to job- 
rslavant itiaction critaria and parformanca standards, as wall as to job-rslavant training. All of thasa 
art kays for dttling tffactivtly with EEO conctms, as wail as for idtntifying job skill rtquirtmtnts 
for occupational adaptability. (It is claar from its publkations that NCRVE is quitt cognizant of 
task analysis and job study tachnology.) 

Systamatic davatopmant of training. AT&T, tha Army, tha Navy, and tht Air Porct hava all 
documantad systamatic approachas to tachnical training davtlopmtnt in multi-volumt gukiabooks 
for thair count dtveloptrs. Thtst guidtlints all includt instructions for job studits, sptcification 
of bthaviorai objactives, crittrion ttst itams, dtsign of tht program, and tryout and ravisions. (This 
is basN:aily tht "programming proctss" dtvelopad by ptopit in tht programmad instmction fiald 
soma fiftaan years ago. Many of tht same people art still doing this work^ but tht twm "program- 
ming" has fallen into disf«/or and haa been replaced by the misleading "instructional technology," 
or tht mort descriptive "instructional systems design.") 

While this approach has been used mostiy for technk:al training, it has also been quite valuable 
for management and sales training when used by skilled analysts and designers. 

Intarparsonal skills training. Many large organizations have been involved over tht past 10-15 
years in interpersonal skills training for their supervisors and managers, and sometimes for their 
sales people This kind of training had its first highly visible support at TRW, but it is now common 



* I will abo point out important strengths in military training, insofar at I am oogninnt of tham. 




«n modifW form) in many orggnizationt. Thow thM comt to mind in tht am of human 

2SJ?!i!tIl5!.f7 * ^^ana^" X«fox. Ampax, and 

Digitil Equipmant Corporation. 

to -.^..^^'•lil*^ ??"J' °* o^activaf , and littia or no attampt 
STiSS? ~**i???L??!!5T' *• ""f^ Committair of mSTO (Amarican Sociaty for Training 
IS S!!S2*?^i*®'*°^ • "Vnjpoawm on avaiuating managamant training in Novembar, 1978, 
and mtarait m thit araa appaare to ba grovving. 

tVi^Ji^S^lJil^TT^^ P'«»^ ^ AT&T and now in uaa in many companiai 
Wnitol Myarsiwd Papai Cola coma to mind) ara an important concapt for aaaw'ng wpanriiory 
arw managamant potantial; howtvar, thay naad work to improva thair pradictiva validity (for on- 
tnt-joo luccaai}. 



What Emptoyan Can Do 

Cttrifyinftnd guiding th* work. To improva tha chancai for tuccaas of individuals moving to 
'HmHaiF*^^^ nojvanalogoui jobi, amptoyar organizatlona ihould maka graatar uaa of Job aidt 
!I?ifI!?"T?ff ipwiflcatlont and chacklim for avaiuating and 

EIJ^SIl*"'' ^^''^^f!?*^ J®** "Walbilitlai. and parformanca standards. Such tools ara 
rara today, avan in tachnical Jobs, and ara praetk:ally nonaxittant for "knowladga workar" and 
auparvisory/managarjal jobs - yat not only can thay qukkly improva tha jote parformanca of 
prasant workars (and maka supan/ision of thair work aasiar), thay can also aaaa tha transition of 
naw workars into any sort of job. Tha davaiopmant of thaaa kinds of tools dapands on affactiva 
task analysis, job study, and work dasigntachnologiw. 

ci^*^*'^!'^ ^ ^ intarasting afforts ara going on now at Ganaral 

Elactnc s Managamant Davaiopmant Cantar (Crotonvilla, Naw York) to apply brain rasaarch findinos 
about hamispharic diffarantiation ("righMaft brain" raaaarch) to task aiS^m^tal apprS" 

2, °* ''^''y '^^'^ '•^ ^0 • "wra systamatk: matching of paopla to 

tha jobs that will suit tham. David Kolb's work on laaming stylas (raflacttva obaan/ation. concrata 
axparianca, activa axpanmantation. and abstract concaptualization) is also vary promising for 
paopla-job matching. 



What Educators Can Do 

All tha approaches I've mentioned so far are from the employer's point of view and focus on 
tfie job/task requirements. We in industry tend to take the position that we are controlling people's 
development that we will avess their potential, and that we can direct them into jobs. We do have 
the^lls to do a lot of that if the workers will just be docile and cooperate; yet when it comes to 
transferring people into non-analogous jobs, we are far from having the systems to identify people's 
transferable skills and match them to potential jobs. From the employer's point of view, the general 
education workers have received is usually too general for specific jobs, and the job training they 
have received is usually too specifk: to be easily generalized or transfened. 

Expanding the individutl's options. At this stage in our development I think we need to get 
out from under some of the responsibility for controlling the system and help people to become 
more responsible for their own destinies and more effective in shaping them, if we can help people 
to widen their options, and make them more aware that they have options, and give them exercise 
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in taking rtiponiibtlity «nd chooiing - th«n thty can Mp wall tohrt thtproMamt of occupational 
adaptability and tranaftraMa tkitti^ and thty will hava bacoma mora affaetivt paopla in tht procaai. 



I hava a fourtaan-yaar*old daughtar ^ layi, 'Tm Jutt not tha kind of panon who can tit 
and littan to tha taachar for vary long. I can't laam that mf." I wai in a woitahop janion a coupla 
of ^Mtkf ago,andthtrawasamanthafa\Mhotaid/'rmnotthakind of paraon who can jutt go 
into a room and maka convarution/'VWtathaihapptnadinboihof thaaacaiaf itthatthapa^ 
has ttatad, at an accomptiihad fact, tomathing that doai not ha^ to ba ao; aomathing that could 
stilt ba in procan of changing. Thay hava said, '1 hava mada a dacition that I cannot do this, i hava 
madt a dacition baiad on toma data in my hittory that tayt i cannot start convarMtiont--that i can't 
itarn in claitroom tituationt.'' Thay could jutt aa mti havt taid, '1 can't laam math/' "I could ntvtr 
bt a tupan^itor." could navar ba a computar programmar." 

Thata paopla do hava options; but they just don't baliava it Thay don't hava tha concaptual 
modal that contains tha optiont, thay don't hava axparianca in choosing among thoaa options^ and 
thay don't hm tha axparianca bast rtlatsd to aach of tha options that wm\6 parmit tham to 
tnvision choosing it 

What can wi do about that? Ont thing wt can do is to usa what Makdm Knowlas calls an 
"anadragogy approach" rathar than a padagogy approach. Wa can tr^t paopla as adults and givt 
tham toma axparianca in laaming how to laam, in making dacisions about what thty'ra going to 
Itarn, and in axpanding thair options. 

I'd lika to mantion two concaptual modals that axpand paopla's options in this way: Kotb's 
Laaming Sty las (not a training program, but an inttrumant around which training could ba built), 
and David Barlaw and Rogar Harriton's "Positiva Powar and Infuanca Program." Thasa may ba 
tuggattiva of what tisa could ba dona In this araa. 

Earliar, Jarry Short told an anacdota about a woman visiting in anothar country who had 
stvaral bussas pass har by bafora tha raalizad that tha naadad to gat on at tha back of tha but Tha 
style she usad to figura this out, according to Kolb't modal, was "raflactiva obaaivation" - starxling 
back and watching what othar paopla did. Tha styla sha had laamad from at first-that tha wasn't 
gening tha bah»^ior tha axpactad from tha bus drivar-was "concrtta axparianca." So having found 
one style of learning inadequate, the twitched to another. It thould be possible to acquaint people 
with a range of styles of learning (a conceptual mode! with examples that they could relate to), and 
to get them to engage in some telf-astessment around how they usualiy laam. Next, they could be 
given successful practice in other styles. Finally, they would be encouraged to make choices about 
what they want to practice and how they want to apply their new skills. 

Harrison and Berlew's "Power" program is focuted on expanding the participant't repertoire 
of personal influence styles. The conceptual model in this program has four styles: "rewards and 
punishment," which involves setting expectations, judging, rewarding, and punishing: "participation 
and tmtt," which involves showing something of ynuraelf, tmtting other people, and asking for their 
input; "atsertive persuasion," which involves ratiOi^il argument; and "common vision," which 
involves the charismatic leader's approach - generating a shared identity and a common view of a 
desired future. It is extremely important to note that none of these styles is treated as better or 
worse than any of the other; the point is to expand ^e participant's options in choice of style, 
from the one or two he or she usually usei, to include the possit>ility of using any of them at the 
appropriate time. The program starts with selfassessment (including input from associates) on 
personal influence style, followed by introduction of the conceptual model, some guided experience 
in trying other styles, and then the part called "self-directed learning." The individual chooses whkh 
of those styles he or she would like to practke more, and has a day and a half to do that (The work* 
shop is four or five days long.) 
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7h« focut of thf progrOT ii on th« individual mdcing 
to tho xnttm and wt% "I don't know whM to do now," tht traintr mpondi, "Wtll, it'i your 
^KMCt, »nd mwmm iht initial inrtnictionf. Tht individual avtntually raalizti that it rially it 
ntt Of naf raiponiibility. 

back. Paopto try out a ityla; thty uia vidaotapa and thay gat straight (Mback from tha othar 
pcopte in tha group on how thay'ra doing. By tha and of tha program, moit paopla ara rathar 
amazad at how thay can bahava in a diffarant way from what thay thought wai "thamiahfa*." and 
thitihaycangatraaultsbyinfluancingwiththoaadiffarontitylati "n^ 

I think a "iniilar kind of training can ba und with quita a variaty of ways of bthaving. including 
problam solving and dwision-makmg. It saami to ma that this ralatas to "futura shock"-to tha idaa 

*tt thara ara paopla who ara capaWa of changing and usad to changing and wateoma changa, and 
thtf» ara othar paopla who would rathar not. who would rathar stay whara thay ara. and bthars 
who wouM rathar look backwards. I suspaet that a lot of paopla in thosa lattar two groups may ba 
*st way bacMsa thay havan't had any axparianca of acting diffarantty. I think adaptability may 
ba trainabf a. 

Anothar araa is in "Using Both Sidaa of Your Brain," whkh is tha titta of a book by Tony 
pyian. Tha n«w brain rstaarch has soma vary intaratting things to show us; wa don't hava to laam 
in Just tha traditional linaar way. Soma paopla. for axampla. don't outiina subjact mattar aasily - 
thair haads Just don t work that way. It may ba more usaful for tham to draw a "map" of thair 
idats instaad. using color codasi (Buzan's book shows how to do it ) 

What I would Ilka to saa us do is to giva paopla options; to giva paopla conf idanca in thair 
ability to changa and to laam and to bahava in diffarant ways. That's whara I think wa should ba 
concantrating our afforts in tha future. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ADAPTABILITY AND 
TRANSFERABLE SKILLS: SYNTHESIS AND REACTION 



George H. Copa 
University of Minnesota 

This synthesis and reaction is organized in two parts: (a) a conceptual framework with which 
to analyze the symposium presentations and to synthesize their implications; and (b) a series of 
reactions in the form of questions or statements, focusing on implications for vocational education 
in particular. 

> 

Before beginning, consideration must be given to what several of the presenters have alluded to 
as an "educated person." Does "educated" mean chameleon-iike adaptation and accommodation 
(adapting yourself to the environment), or does it mean more control and self-direction (adapting 
the environment to yourself)? Does "educated" imply excellef)ce or sufficierKy? The varying 
assumptions and values brought into play in determining education's goals must be made explicit 
and be examined critically before judging the validity or making recommendations about the 
mechanics of education. 



Conceptual Framework for Synthesis 

The framework I have used to organize the information presented in the symposium is a 
two-dimensional matrix whose dimensions are entitled Context and Skills (see Figure 1). The major 
Skill dimensions are the common types of learning— intellectual, physk:al, and interpersonal, or 
most simply, know, do, and feel. 

The Context dimension contains a set of categories describing the situations or environments 
in which skills might be used by an educated person. The broad categories might include the 
familial, economic, political, religious, social, and leisure contexts. Each of these contexts can be 
subdivided further; for example, the economic context can be divided into production and con- 
sumption. In turn, the production sub-category can be divided into the different occupations found 
in the labor market 

This framework is similar to the conceptual schemes described in several of the reports of the 
Transferable Skills project of the National Center. Given the above structure, transferability is 
being able to apply various skills in new contexts. This perspective of transferability, or "adapt- 
ability," seems consistent with that uied by the National Center. 



Selected Observations 

The following is a series of observations drawn from a critical review of the symposium pre- 
sentations. These observations are not intended to be the "final word," but rather to provoke further 
thought and analysis. 
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Know 
(Intellectual) 


"Do" 
(Physical) 


"Feel" 
(Interpersonal) 


Economic 








Family 








Social 








Political 








Leisure 








Religious 
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STTaS' ^'^""^"^^^^ '''^'^'"9 comment on transferable skills and occupational 
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1. Parhaps the Skills dimension of the matrix ~ the know, do, and feel - are the "basic 
skills'' to which people often refer when discussing education. These represent the transferable 
skills. However, the "basics" also sometimes refer to reading, writing, and arithmetic, which are 
heavily weighted in the "know," or intellectual domain. Where are the basics for "do" and "feel'? 
The original industrial arts, agriculture, and home economics courses (along with physical educa- 
tion) have particularly addressed the "do," or physical, domain. But where, then, are the basics 
for "feel"? 

2. Looking at secondary school curricula, situations to which skills are to transfer (repre- 
sented by the Context domain in the matrix) are perhaps best represented by vocational and other 
courses offered as "electives." The economic context, both production and consumption, is at least 
represented by vocational education; the leisure context is represented by all manner of various 
special appeal courses. From this perspective, vocational education courses serve as a source of 
context, not content! In choosing electives, students are simply choosing the context in which they 
want to learn. Is vocational education only a context or does !t have some skills that are inherently 
its own? 

Within vocational education are the traditional subdivisions of agriculture, business, office, 
and so forth. Each of these can in turn be subdivided into even more homogeneous contexts. For 
example, agriculture can be divided into a production agriculture and non*production agriculture 
context; non-production agriculture can be divided into agricultural mechanics, agricultural supplies 
and sen/ices, ornamental horticulture, etc. Each of tnese can be divided into specific occupations. 
The same could be done within specific occupations, such as the many levels of managers that 
Peterson discussed. Using this repeated subdivision technique results in numerous situations or 
contexts among which skills might be transferred. What is the best way to cluster these specific 
contexts so as to maximize the transfer process and keep the learning/teaching process efficient? 
If all contexts cannot be taught or learned, how does one choose the "best" few? How many are 
enough? 

3. Why, beginning in 1917 and continuing on until today, has teaching the transfer of skills 
to the production and consumption (economic) context been placed in the public school, along 
with federal and state incentives to increase this focus? Why haven't more of the political, social, 
family, and other contexts been included in the school? Is it because it is so vitally important that 
students be taught to function in the economic context? Or, is it because it is easier for educators 
to teach the transfer of skills into this context-and justify it— compared to other contexts? Why are 
some contexts delegated to the formal educational systems and others left to non-formal systems? 
Are non-formal systems better at teaching skills in certain contexts? Which ones? 

4. Along with transferring skills among specific occupations or within clusters of occuaptions, 
some focus should be given to transfer of skills from other contexts into the work context and 
vice versa. Some frequent transitions over time are school to work, work to homemaking, home- 
making to work, and work to retirement. What types of learning and support services are needed 
to facilitate these transitions? 

5. If the focus of education is to be transferable skills and occupational adaptability, how is 
"more educated" to be measured? What does it mean? Is a "more educated" person someone who 
has more skills? Is it being able to use the skills better (e.g., at a higher level, faster)? Does it mean 
being able to apply the skills in a much wider variety of situations (contexts)? Or, is it reflective 

of someone who can move from one context to another more quickly? Is it measured by how much 
time and effort it takes to adapt to a new context? Both Peterson and Springer note the problems 
of validating measures of "more educated" in an equitable way relative to characteristics such as 
sex, age, and race. 
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Ji! notions of transferable skills and occupational adaptability imply a different way to 
approach the concept of occupational supply (i.e., persons able and willing to take particular jobs 
at a given wage). Perhaps, when students leave an educational program, their abilities should be 
described, from a labor market perspective, in terms of all the different occupations for which thev 
are prepared or gifted. The graduates would not be slotted into a single occupation (e.g., welder 
secretary), but might be classified as potential supply for several occupations. If the graduation ' 
Sjhm ? ' ?ir^- ? approach, the work context might appear more inviting and dynamic to 
individuals, and their choices would be communicated to the labor market more explicitly. 

•Lj^^'^' °^ symposium participants commented on the need to describe the skills 
required in each occupation, and seem to be looking to employers to provide this information. 
Another perspective, which I happen to hold, is that educators also have a critical analysis role to 
perform for society. Educators must first sort out the "what is" as reflected by a job description 
and vyei J it against "what ought to be." Perhaps education ought not to mirror what is "out ' 
tiiere I Recall the value judgment related to goals cited at the beginning of this paper. What is the 
Ideal balance between worker goals and employer goals? What is the desired discrepancy between 

S !rI?nH "1"^ '".f '""^ ="^«"t work environment? Keep 

in mind that education should sen/e a lifetime, not merely the worker's first job. 

8. Springer introduces the notion that general education is not specific enough and vocational 
education IS not genera enough. What is the correct balance of skills and contexts in an educational 
program? Focusing entirely on skills may result in a lack of relevance. Too much focus on context 
could result in low general izability, narrowness, and a lack of "basics." Maybe this balance should 
depend on the purpose of the particular educational program or level. For example, in early ele- 
mentary education, the focus might be on skills and much less on context, in contrast to an adult 
IZ tI? ^f^""^"?" program (such as agricultural chemical application), where context is perva- 
L .1 u ^ " ^.^^^ ^^^^^^ context might best not be fixed; rather it 

pnwi!?o^h °^ development. In general, the closer the student 
IS to entering the work environment, the greater the focus should be on using the skills in the work 
conxexT. 



9. For how long does the educator have the responsibility to integrate contexts for the 
student? Peterson and Springer both noted that more should be expected of the individual over 
time. Students should learn to make the transitions between contexts with fewer and fewer support 
services, and should take on a larger and larger share of the responsibility for these moves. By 

l"il?^ "1^, ^'"^ ^° ^^«y to learn just as they should learn to 

s€ ect a balanced meal in a cafeteria. Perhaps educators should bear less of the responsibility for 
delivering balanced programs." What are the skills that individuals should be taught so that they 
are better able to choose what they need in preparing for the work environment? 

10. A serious problem in designing curricula using the concepts of transferable skills and 
occupatonal adaptability is deciding what to include. It is not possible to teach all the skills within 
all the contexts. Putting all of the skills and contexts in matrix format could result in many thou- 
sands of matrix cells. How can educators sample from this myriad of cells in best preparing the 

educated person' ? There is not enough time to teach everything, so a sample must be selected 
What are the sampling rules? What is the relative importance of each skill and context area? Is it 
Dener to sample from one context in depth or to sample more sparingly from any one context but 
cover more contexts? Conversely. Short noted that specific occupations (sub-categories of the 
production context) must be considered, but care should also be taken to remember the over- 
arching production context, which is. for the work environment, the labor market. 
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11. One of the limitations of making lists of contexts or skills is that each context or skill 
tends to look equal in terms of importance and in the time and effort required to teach and learn It 
Lists are unidimensional; they do not reflect the interrelationships among items on the list ~ the 
richness and complexity of what must be learned. 

12. In reaching for transferable skills, the teacher must not only be concerned with the two 
dimensions of Skill and Context, but also with selecting the teaching method (instoiction) most 
appropriate for these dimensions. Springer suggests that the teacher's responsibilities are even more 
complicated because people have different learning styles. Another complfcatlon is that individual's 
perceptions and needs are often changing. So too with occupations, as evidenced by Peterson's 
reference to job redesign as a part of corporate reorganization. The challenge for teachers is in 
"keeping track" of all the changes in students' skill repertoires, learning styles, and wants, as well 
as the many occupational requirements, especially as the rates of change may be increasing. Is this 
whole complex too difficult to teach to teachers? Are the expectations too high? Can, for instance, 
a vocational teacher drawn from industry be expected to handle this responsibility With 20 clock- 
hours of preservice instruction? How long would it take? What is the appropriate process to use in 
preparing teachers to teach for occupational adaptability? 

13. Staying with the issue of teaching methods, vocational education teachers have a wider 
variety of tools than most other teachers to help make the connection between skill and context 
and yet tailor the instruction to the student These tools include classrooms, shops, laboratories, 
supervised experience programs, youth organizations, adult programs, summer programs, and 
cooperative training experiences. Barton noted that there may be wide differences among students 
in their knowledge and experience with the labor market (work context). Therefore, it may be most 
efficient to deploy the teaching tools in different combinations, depending on the characteristics 

of the student The point is that perhaps more attention should be given to finding out about 
incoming students, including their homes and any work experiences. The effort may pay off well 
in selecting appropriate teaching strategies. 

14. How far is it necessary to subdivide skill and context for effective planning, delivery, and 
evaluation of instruction? Is clustering effective? Might clustering be done on different dimensions 
for the above three aspects of instruction? How much detail is lost in clustering - or is it the very 
detail that makes the instruction relevant and the skills useful? One of the effects of the size of 
clusters may be on the range of occupations in which the student is most mobile. The difficulty 
suggested by both Peterson and Springer is that by the time instruction is being planned for adults, 
they have each had quite unique occupational and educational experiences. Their needs to prepare 
for occupational adaptability and transfer are very individualized. In order for instruction to be 
useful to them, it must be as specific to their situation as possible. How can instruction be delivered 
efficiently, with limited resources, and yet be individually specific? As Peterson stated, more may 
already be known about designing the instruction process than it is financially possible to apply. 

15. Peterson pointed out that in preparing women for non-technical occupations, the foremost 
competence needed is to have transfer skills. Transfer skills are a special group of skills. They are 
the process skills that help a person move from one context to another. They are especially impor- 
tant in occupational moves. They are akin to decision making and learning how to learn. Some 
examples mentioned by various symposium participants were: job integration, coping skills, ability 
to stand back and observe, taking time to evaluate what has been learned that can be used in 
another role, self-confidence, and awareness. It seems these are the most generalizable of the trans- 
ferable skills, and they may be the most important to everyone. If the concern is to identify impli- 
cations for the practice of teaching, it may be well to start with the transfer skills. Perhaps there are 
fewer ways of doing than there are things to do; that is, the number of transfer (processing) skills 
are few as compared to the number of contexts (task endeavors) in which they are used. 
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16. Is the whole more than the sum of the parts? Can an educated person be developed simply 
by teaching a good share of the cells in the Skills by Contexts matrix? Or, is there a hybridization 
effect that takes place among cells - a need to put it all together, and thereby produce what might 
be called the truly practical person? This concept seemed to be demonstrated in Short's learning 
experience concerning the voting information service. The person who can really do that well, can 
accommodate all the possible situations and do it smoothly, has more than a long list of skills or 
contexts. Sonr>ehow those have been combined into an interactive, dynamic mechanism that is 
more than the sum of the pieces. How is this hybridization process accomplished within the learner? 
What are the implications for curriculum development? 

17. What is the most appropriate focus for vocational education programs in the Skill^by- 
Contexts matrix? Are there certain skills best suited for focus by vocational education? Vocational 
educators have always implied that the ''doing," or physical, skills were their specialty. Certainly 
the economic context is more appropriate relative to religious, political, and leisure conte)(ts. Focus 
on the consumption context within the economic context and the familial context is not always 
clear in vocational education policy and practice. However, using the concepts of transferable skills 
and occupational adaptability provides a useful conceptual structure for explicating the role of 
vocational education and its relationship to the whole of education. 

18. Perhaps evaluations of the transfer of skills acquired in vocational education, particularly 
as they are applied in the work context, have to be more longitudinal in nature. Barton showed that 
it isn't until about age 20 that industry hires persons into occupations that have career ladders for 
advancement. Before that time, high school graduates are in "youth" jobs and e "casual" labor 
market. It therefore makes little sense to do follow-up studies of high school students one to two 
years after leaving school, if the focus is on evaluating occupational adaptability, particularly as it 
relates to "adult" jobs and vertical advancement. Another implication is that more study is needed 
on the process of transition from youth jobs to adult jobs. Is this a p. rticularly stressful transition? 
Can education be of assistance? Can and should the transition be moved up to an earlier age? 

19. The previous observation leads to a question concerning the role of education, particularly 
of vocational education, in changing not only the student but also the work context. Might not the 
occupational task analyses used as a basis to develop curricula also be used to assist employers in 
redesigning their jobs? Should vocational education accept the responsibility for advancing this 
idea? Vocational education might also have a role in influencing other educators to see the relevance 
of the concept of transferable skills, and demonstrate how transfer can more effectively be taught 
in schools. 



Summary 

As stated earlier, my purpose was to synthesize and provide reactions to the presentations 
made in this symposium. My perspective was that of teacher/educator and researcher in the field 
of vocational education. The reactions from this one perspective are certainly not exhaustive, nor 
would they be normative. However, I hope they are sufficientiy diverse and provocative to stimu- 
late the discussion, among other interested persons, that the concepts of transferable skills and 
occupational adaptability deserve. 

In my judgment, this symposium is part of an excellent example of programmatic research. 
It has involved a wide variety of efforts over a long period of time, focusing on providing new 
knowledge and implications for practice based on particular problems or concepts - in this case, 
transferable skills and occupational adaptability. There are relatively few such examples of program- 




matic raMarch in vocational education. 1 hope this particular effort can continue. Its implications 
for practice are just now becoming apparent Several more years of effort will be needed to bring 
these implications into broad, practical use, and to bring more knowledge to bear on the many 
unanswered questions, I "second" what Peterson suggested - there is a need to expose this 
important concept and its implications to educators and employers. 
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POSTSCRIPT: EMERGING ISSUES 



A numbtr of concurrent project acttvitiet have added to and expanded the ideas and iwies 
diecusied by the lymposium presenters since the presentation at AVA. Significant among them are: 

• The view of adaptability as problem-solving seems to take a short-term, criticai*incident 
approach, when, in fact, occupational adaptability may involve a series of problem- 
solving activities occurring over a long time and aimed at achieving adaptation in a much 
broader sense. For instance, an adaptation to a change in the work shift may involve, 
superficially, only a few problem-sohf ing responsH; change the setting on the alarm clock; 
get used to sleeping, eating, and pursuing leisure activities on a different schedule; possibly 
interacting with a different set of coworkers and supen^isors; and so forth. Adaptation to 
a transfer to a different plant, or a promotion, or a job change, or reentry into work after 
time away, all require more longitudinal and substantial adaptations, such as moving to 
another geographic location; assuming new roles; learning new work requirements and 
procedures; etc. - all of whk:h can be broken down into series of smaller problem-soh^ing 
and decision-making activities. More thinking needs to be done about what is really 
meant when ''occupational adaptability" is discussed. 

• The investigation of learning styles may have important implications for transfet* of 
skills and occupational adaptability. For instance, research into learning styles has 
uncovered students who seem to learn equally well with different ways of teaching. Are 
these so-called ''flexible'' learners more skilled in trm$f§r than students who restrict 
their learning styles to one or a few modes? Are the flexible students more adaptable, 
in the sense that we are investigating? If so, what are the implk:ations for teaching trans- 
fer and adaptability to those whose learning styles are more restrictive? What is the 
relationship of learning styles to learning-to-leam skills, and how do those relate to an 
individual's capacity to adapt to changes in work over a lifetime? 

• The issue of skill perishability relates not only to the delay between learning in school 
and application in the first adulMevel job, but to situations of reentry into the labor 
market (such as happens to displaced homemakers), job and career changes, and second 
(post-retirement) careers. The problems of the transfer of learning, including what is 
termed indirect transfer and negative transfer, need to be examined along with skill 
perishability in order to understand the methodologies and limitations of trying to teach 
for transfer from school to work. 

• Because the skills, knowledge, and attitudes that are operational in occupational adapt- 
ability could be an individual matter, the requirements and expectations regarding it 
will not only differ as a function of age-as*position-in-life, but as a function of other 
individual characteristics, including value indoctrination (e.g., the influence of family) 
and significant personal events. Changes in the exterior factors (e.g., societal) obviously 
also impinge on an individual's opportunities, motivations, and limitations to behave in 
an adaptive fashion. How can all the factors, internal and external, be identified, 
evaluated, and prioritized for each individual in each adaptive situation? 
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• Thtra are difftring valut tyitMm relating to adaptivwwM vanut maladaptivanaM. 
Should adaptability ba via««ad in tarmt of a wwkar't satisfaction with work and/or tht 
work tatting? Should tha raquiramants of tha amployar ba tha primary critarion? Are tht 
two valua systamt compatibia? Are thare loma othar criteria against whk:h to assass 
succassftil or unsuocassful adaptability? 

• Asuming that occupational adaptability and skill transfar can ba taught, sacondary, 
vocational, and postsacondary formal aducation may not ba tha bast aranas in which to 
Jy to conAict immadiata raaaareh and davalopmant afforts. Not only is tha aducational 
['systam" likaly to ba rasistant to such changas, it may not ba in tha most davalopmantally 
influantial position to halp paopla to axpand and taka graatar rasponsibility in using thair 
laaming stytas and problam-sohring capabilitias. Adult aducation, in its many contaxts 
and dagreas of formality, may ba more rasponsiva, as wall as more conduciva, to implt- 
mwiting raaaareh into tha taaching of occupational adiptability and transfar of skills. 

Tha Transfarabia Skills prpjact is currantly in procass of axamining diractions for rasaarch 
suggastad by thasa isauas. 
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REfORTS ON OCCUMTIONALLY TRANtFERAILE SKILU 



McKinUy, B. ChsrMcmittics of iob$ th§t contkkrwd cwnmon: Rmritw of limmmm md mmth (Info Sm'm 
No. 102), 1976. <$3.80) 

A rt vitw of variouf approKhtt for dwifying or dutttr ing iobi, cmd thtir uw in (•) dMcribing tfw fftfrnnts 
of commooalitv involvtd vi^htn ptopic make c«rftr chmfn* and (b) undmundinf bttttr tht conmtt of 
occupational adaptability and skill transftr. 

Altman, J.W. Trsntf^rsbi/ity of vocstionsS skiUs: Rewhw of iimswrw snd t w mm th (Infa Sariai No. 103), 1076. 
($3.80) 

A rtvitw of vvhat is known about the transftrability of occupational skills, dmcribingtht procait or tht 
facilitators of skill transfer. 

Sjogren, D. Occupstionsi/y trsnsfffMe skm$9ndchsrsct9ri$tfc$: Rfvkw of fit9fwiurw §nd r9$$§rch llnfo. Strits 
No. 105), 1977. ($2.80) 

A review of what is known about the range of occupation-related tkillt and characteristics that could be 
considered transferable from one occupation to another, dHcribing thoet transferable skills which ac« 
teachable in secondary and postsecondary career preparation prograrm. 

Ashley, W.L. OccupsVon^i infornyition mourcn: A cststog of dst» t§m wd dmifkstion 9ch0ffm (Info. Striet 
No. 104), 1977. ($18.20) 

A quick and concise reference to the content of 55 existing occupational data bases and 24 Job daisification 
schemes. Abstracts of each daM base and clauification schenrtt include such Information as: Identification, 
investigator, location, documentation, access, design information, subject variables, occupation variables, and 
organization variables. 

Wiant, A.A. Trsnsf^rsbfe skiffs: The 9mpf oyer's viewpoint (Info. Series No. 126), 1977. ($3.25) 

A report of the views expressed in nine meetings across the country by groups of local community and 
business representatives concerning the types of transferable skills required and useful In their work settings 
and how a better understanding of transferable skills could improve training and occupational adaptability. 

Miguel, R.J. Devefoping skiffs for occupstionei trsnsfersbifity: frw'ghts geined from eetecMd progrsmt (Info. Strits 
No. 125), 1977. ($3.80) 

A report of clues and suggestions gained In the review of 14 existing training programs, with recommendations 
for practice which appear to have been successful in recognizing skill transfer and taking advantage of an 

individual's prior skills and experience. 

Ashley, W.L., & Ammerman, H.L. identifying transferebfe skiffs: A task cfeisJficstion epproech (RliO Series No 
146), 1977. 

A report of an exploratory study designed to test the usefulneu of three classification schemes in Identifying, 
the transferable characteristics of tasks in diverse occupations. 

Pratzner, F.C. Occupetionef adeptabifity and transferabfe skiffs (Info. Series No. 129), 1977. ($6.25) 

A summary final report, presenting and discussing an array of issues encountered In the various project 
activities, and offering recommendations. 

Selz, N.A., & Ashley, W.L. Teaching for trans^r: A perspective for practitioners (Info. Series No. 141), 1978. ($2.35) 
An informal discussion of the need for teachers and trainers to give more attention to developing transfer* 
ability and transferable skills in students for learning and life performarice applications. Practical suggestions 
and cechniques for improving the capacity of studenU to transfer learned skills and knowledge to new 
si'iUations are given. 




Bficktll, H.M., Jii FmiI, R.H. MiniffHifff con9p$9fnci9$9t9d VfntlSsf jMMf ikiH$: Mfk#t c$n b9 9$§tn$^ ffOfif fh9 two 
momnmm (Info. Striti No. 142), 197t. ($6,101 

A rtport oomptriof and contr«itin| ponntM imptct of tfw tramftraMt ikWH and minimum comptttncy 
mtinf moftma n ti on school pro-am, staff, and studantt. Kay qutttiom and alttrnativt strattfitf arc 
prttaniad to attist aducational plannta and administraiort in fonmifatinf poliqr and tstabliif>inf promotion 
or Gomplttion critaria in ttcondary and p m tsa c ondary aducatron. 



TMt F0U0W1N0 RERMITt WILL M MAILAILE IN IMO: 

AtMay. W.L.. Laitman Athlav, N.M.. and Faddis, C.R. (Edi.) Occupational mkptMlitf: Pmpoctim on tomonof/t 
oaraan (Info.StfittNo. 189), 1979. 

Frocaad i nfi from a national symposium. Tha topta focusad on how training for adaptability can inaaast tha 
usa of human rasouron in tht labor forca. 

StU. N. (Ed.) Adult fmmin§: Impfktthm for ro mm h ondpoltcy in ^ Of§htfm, 1979. 

frocaadinfi from a national sympof*um on adult laarninf. Topia inciuda stata of tha art, rasaarch into 
practica, policy implamantation, and futura diractions. 

Wtant, A.A. Solfmmmmt for cmor ch$rf§f: Don it r—Hy work? Sumtmry report of a follow-up stud/ 
(Info. Sarias No. 191), 1979. 

An analysts of ttm impact of salf-aisaumant on ona's subiaquant amploymant axparianoa. Tha particular 
aisassmant tachniqua studiad is ona intandad to hatp idantify thoia skill attributas which hava providad 
satisfKtion In various lifa axpariancat. Outcoma maaiuras includad skill utitiiation arni job satisfKtion. 

Salt. N>.. and Jonas, i.S. functionoi compomcim in occupotionof mt$pmbility ond comumor aconom/cf, 1 979. 

Farcaptions of national adult samplas ara raportad. Oocumant includas whara compatancias shouM ba taught 
-at homa, at school, on-tha«job, salf*tauoht-and how important thaia compatancias ara in succassful work 
and lifa activltias. 

Kirt>y, F. Cow^iti^o ttflo, k$rmn§ style, snd tr9n$f$riicilf^$i$ition, 1979. 

A ravltw and synthasis of tha litaratura in adult laaming stytas, as thay ralata to tha acquisition of transfar 
skills. 

Knapp, J.E. Amnini trsnsfer skills, 1979. 

A ravlaw of traditional and non-traditional asiassmant with raspact to tha as^ssmant of transfar skills. 

Sommars, D. Bmpiricsi mfid§riCO o:t occupetionei mobility (Info. Sarias No. 193), 1979. 

A raview and synthasis of tha litaratura on '<ha charactaristics o* occupationally mobita workers and thair jobs. 

Laitman-Ashlay, N.M. (Ed.) IVoman snd work: P^dis to power (info. Sarias No. 190), 1979. 

Procaadingi from a national symposium that offar parspactivas on woman in the work force. Topics will cover 
five major transition points that any person can experience in a lifetime. 



0R0E9)ING INFORMATION 

All prices include postage and handling. When ordering use series numbers and titles. Order of $10.(X) or less will 
be accepted on a cash, check, or money order basis only. Purchase orders will be accepted for orders in ex':3ss of 
$10.00. Please make cneck or rnoney order payable to: THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Mail remittance and/or purchase order to National Center Publications, The Ohio 
State University, 1960 Kenny Road, Coli:mbus. Ohio 43210. (Prices subject to change.) 




